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A GRATEFUL HOMAGE TO PROFESSOR 
ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE 


Asha Das 


In 1957 when I joined the Department of Pali as student, I was naturally 
anxious to see Professor Nalinaksha Dutt, Anukul Chandra Banerjee as 
also some other well known teachers of the Department. First day I found 
Dr. Banerjee in his own office room. He greeted me with a smile. It was 
cherubic, it reflected the tranquility of his soul. He looked at me graciously. 
It was proud privilege and honour to me. My regard for him become much 
higher by this first contact with him. I found in him a combination of 
learning, simplicity and affection which stamped on my mind till to day. 


His father was Kumud Bhushan Banerjee and his mother was 
Karunamayee Devi. Their beloved son Anukul Chandra Banerjee M.A., 
LL.B. appointed as a Research Assistant for Tibetan and Chinese studies 
in 1935 and also continued to assist in the teaching work of the Department 
of Pali from the beginning of the session 1937-38. In 1947 Professor 
Nalinaksha Dutt was appointed as the University professor of Pali. He 
reorganised the Department for the benefit of the students. In 1948 Dr. 
Banerjee was appointed University Lecturer in Pali. 


He was awarded the Ghose Travelling Fellowship for the year 1955- 
56 and was deputed to Burma. Here he engaged himself in an intensive 
study of Abhidhamma. After his return form Burma he was promoted to 
the post of a Reader in 1957. 


He inflamed young scholars in the field of Buddhism through hard 
work and enthusiasm and set himself to master nature by uncovering the 
secrets of research work. It is remarkable that in 1908 Mabamahopadhyaya 
Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan, teacher of the Sanskrit and Pali Department 
worked in the field of Ancient Indian Logic. Later on Bimala Charan Law 
obtained the Ph. D. Degree in Arts in 1924 on his thesis entitled ‘‘Some 
Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India." After him N. Dutt was awarded the 
Ph. D. Degree of the Calcutta University on his thesis entitled ‘‘The 
spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist Schools.” Then came a long interval 
of about two decades. Dr. Banerjee fulfilled this vacancy. He submitted 
his thesis entitled ''Sarvastivida Literature" and obtained the highest 
academic degree from the Calcutta University. For this great effort and 
achievement, he had gained recognition and gratitude of scholars all over 
the world. | 


| 
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Professor N. Dutt retired from the University service as Head of the 
Department ın 1958. After his retirement Dr. A.C. Banerjee was appointed 
to the chair. He also devoted his full attention for the development of the 
Pali Department. It was his genius which gathered around him a large 
number of good teachers and through them he had disseminated Pali and 
the Buddhist study to the students and scholars of the Department. Then 
the stuff of the Department was as follows: 

Prof. Dr. Biswanath Banerjee 
Shri Dwijendra Lal Barua 

Dr. Sukmar Sen Gupta 

Prof. Dr. Dipak Kumar Barua 
Dr. Kanai Lal Hazra. 

Prof. Dr. Herambanath Chatterjee 
Dr. Hrishikesh Guha 

Dr. Shyamsundar Banerjee 
Rev. Dharmadhar Mahasthabir 
Prof. Dr. Chinmoy Datta 

Dr. Prabodh Narayan Sinha 
Dr. Asha Das 

The number of student also expanded. He introduced group D (Asian 
Buddhism) into the course of study for the M.A. Examination in Pali. He 


also associated with the Department of Sanskrit for imparting instructions 
to the students selecting group H (Prakrit) for his specialisation. 

In Buddhistic Study, he was one of the savants of India. His investigations 
and researches on Buddhism covered a wide range. He was also one of 
the foremost writers in the field of Buddhist researches in the globe whose 
valuable contributions had been recognised both here and abroad. The 
works he had published were the monument of quality. A galance through 
the books revealed that he had worked on the follwoing aspects of 
Buddhism : 

1. Texts on the Sarvastivada School and its philosophy. 
2. Buddhism in India and abroad as China, Tibet etc. 
3. Buddhist Sects in India and outside India. 

4. Buddhist religion and education. 

5. The Vinaya texts and the like. 

"Prof. Anukul Chandra Banerjee, M.A. LL.B. Ph. D, is an eminent 
scholar of great repute who has devoted himself ardently and sincerely to 
the study and investigations in the field of Buddhist learning. He has made 
valuable contnbutions to our knowledge of Buddhist Sansknt Leterature 
which have been appreciated by reputed scholars in India and abroad. The 
first fruit of this investigations ın the domain of Buddhist Literature was 
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MES 


a valume of Sarvastivada Literature (Thesis for Ph. D. Degree) which was 
published by the Calcutta Oriental press in 1957.’’ (A Short History of the 
Pali Studies in the University of Calcutta (1180-1986), Dr. Sukumar 
Sengupta pp 27-28). It is the Analytical opinon of Dr. Sengupta. 


It goes without saying that Dr. Banerjee had left a prominent impression 
on whatever area he had touched upon in relation to Buddhism. He wrote 
hundreds of papers on Buddhims in English and Bengali in the different 
magazines and papers. The pages of these papers which have been published 
during the 50 years bore ample testimony to the magnificent quality and 
quantity of his activities which have been deeply appreciated both at India 
and out side India. 


For over forty years Professor Banerjee guided his students from all 
parts of India and also abroad who came to learn at his feet. He guided 
generations of them even at his advanced age and they got dazzling 
doctorate degree from the different Universities of India. Dr. Sengupta 1s 
of opinon : I 

‘‘He encouraged all earnest workers in the field of research by personally 
supervising their work, assisting them in their difficulties and guiding 
them in their investigations whenever necessary. As a result of his 
encouragement and direct supervision more than twenty young scholars 
have so far been awarded the Ph. D. Degree by the University of Calcutta 
on thier respective thesis.” (lbid, p 28) 


After Professor N Dutt he was the second teacher of the Pali Department 
who elected to preside over the Pali Buddhism section of Oriental 
Conference held at Varanasi in 1968 in which distinguished Buddhist 
scholars of many other countries also participated. The presidential address 
delivered by him on the occation was characterized’ not only by his 
scholarly exposition of the subject but also by his great versatility. His 
other works also give to any reader immediately an idia of his great stature 
and personality. 


Professor Banerjee had been elected Dean of the Faculty of Arts 1n the 
year 1969. He also acted as the President of the West Bengal Board of 
Secondary Education. 


During the precious years of his active service m the Calcutta University, 
after professor B.M. Baura and Professor N. Dutt he hold a shaping hand 
on the Department and moulding of career of a large number of students 
most of whom now hold distinguished position in different spheres of Pali 
studies all over India. Among them most renowned are, 


1. Professor Dr. Binayendranath Choudhury, Prof. B.M. Baura Resarch 
Prof. Of Pali and Buddhism, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


2. Professor. Dr. Dipak Kumar Barua, Director Nava Nalanda 
Mahavihara, Bihar. 


3. Professor Dr. Sukomal Choudhury, Prinicipal, Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 
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4. Dr. Bela Bhattacharya, Reader & Head of the Department of Pali, 
CH. 


3. Dr. Sadhan Chandra Sarkar, Reader & Head of the Department of 
Pali, Govt. Sanskrit College. 


6. Dr. Manikuntala Haldar, (Dey), Senior Lecturer, Department of Pali, 
C.U. 


7. Rabindranath Das Shastri, Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Agartala. 
8. Prof. Sanghasen, Delhi University. 


World recognition waited at his door But he was not imprinted by the 
name and fame. He was the symbol of simple living, child like simplicity 
and honesty, character and earnestness for work. As a man of great 
attribute character, he held in high esteem by all high or low for his 
manners, habits and nobleness. He was the ‘Acharya’ in every sense of 
the term and his life was in proverbial words 'Plain living and high 
thinking'. 

After a long precious and successful service period Professor Banerjee 
retired in 1975. 


The pioneer life came to an end—he is no more. He expired on 24th 
May, 1993. He proceeded on the sacred voyage of Amrta. But our Professor 
will remain with us through his teachings, guidance and works. 

*All most all fact, and figures are taken from the ‘‘A History of the 
Pali Studies in the University of Calcutta’ (1880—1986) by Dr. S. Sen 
Gupta. 
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SHORT NOTES ON DIGNAGA’S DEFINITION OF PERCEPTION 
(PRATYAKSA) 


Professor Heramba Chatterjee Sastri 


Buddhist logic may nightly claim a distinct status in the field and logical 
discussion assumed a dignified position in the systematic treatment of the 
topics relating to logic, principally by Dignaga, who is appositely regarded 
as the father of mediaeval logic. Both in manner and matter Dignüga's 
works marked a distinct departure from those of his predecessors. 'The 
keenness of his insight and the soundness of his critical acumen combined 
to stamp him with an individuality all his own'. Incidentally, we may refer 
to the half-mythical records regarding him by Bu-ston and Taranath. 


(fn.: See, E. Obermiller, History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyun) by 
Bu-ston; Il. 149-152; A. Schiefner, Tarünütha's Geschichte des 
Buddhismus in Indien, pp. 130-135 Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist 
Logic, 1. 31.-34 ; S.C. Vidyabhüsana, A History of Indian Logic, 
p.272) ; 
In short, it may be gathered that he was born in a Brahmin family 1n South 
India near káñci and was ordained by a teacher of the Vatsiputriya sect 
and later on by being a student of the Vasubandhu became well-conversant 
with the Vijfidnavada doctrines and composed subsequently not less than 
22 texts of which the Pramüna-samuccaya and its vrtti deserve special 
mention. The great German Indologist, E. Frquwallner has made an attempt 
to sketch out a line of development of Dignaga's thought. 


(fn: Sec, “Dignaga, sein work und seine Entwicklung’’, wzkso, 
Bd. II. (1959), pp. 83-164.) | 


We may here take note of the fact that Dignaga did set forth his theory 
of hetucakra in three of his works, namely, Hetucakradamaru, Nyayamukha 
and the Pramanasamuccaya, in the last of which we notice Digndga to be 
interested in the theory of knowledge in general rather than in dialectic. 


That the text 1s a pramanasastra is indicated by the use of the epithet 
Pramünabhüta in the very first salutation verse of the text, Pramina- 
samuccaya which runs like this: 

Pramünabhütadya jagaddhitaisine pranamya Sastre sugatiya tüyine/ 
Pramánasiddhyai svakrti-prakirtanadt nibadhyate viprasrtam 
samuccitam//verse, 1. 
Jinendrabuddhi states that Buddha has a similarity (sádharmya) to pramana 
since he is avisamváda and has made known the truth of the catur-arya- 
satya which was not known, just as pramfnas are avisamvüda. and make 
known an unknown object (anadhigatürthagantr). 
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f.n.: Sec also Dharmakirt's Pramánavürtika, which is like an 
expository text of the Pramanasamuccaya of Dignága, wherein it 
has been stated: ‘tadvat pramāņam bhagavan.. ' (II. 9a) and it has 
been explained thus: 


Tadvat  Bhagavün  pramünam,  yathabhilasitasya satya- 
catustayasyavisamvaidanat tasyaiva parair ajfiatasya praka$anac ea. 
Pramanasamuccaya 1s comprised of six chapters, namely, perception 
(pratyaksa), inference for one's own self (svarthinumina), inference for 
the sake of others (parürthánumana ), reason and example (hetudrstanta), 
negation of the opposite (apoha) and analogue (jàti). 


Dharmakirti ın his Nydyabindu opens the topic relating to pramana 
with the aphorism : 


samyag jnaünapurvika sar vanurusaehasiddhih 1.1 
His other rules in this context are: ` 
Dvividham samyagjfiánam, ° 
Pratyaksam anumanam ca. 
The second verse of the Pramanasamuccaya runs like this : 

Pratyaksam anumdnafica pramánam hi dvilaksanam/ 

Prameyam tatprayogürtham na pramününtaram bhavet// verse, 2. 
It means that the means of cognition are (immediate and mediate) namely, 
perception (pratyaksa) and inference (anum&na)- they are two, because the 
object to be cognised has only two aspects. Apart from the particular 
(svalaksana) and the universal (sümanyalaksana) there is no other object 
to be cognised and we know that perception has only the particular for 
its object and inference only the universal. (See Nydyabindu.: tasya 
visayah svalaksanam, simdnyalaksana-visayam anumünam eva.) 


In the Pramanavártika (M.a) we have the statement like: 
Manam dvividham visaya-dvaividhyat : 
see also: p.v.: III. 63° 
Na pratyaksa - paroksübhyàm meyasyanyasya sambhavah/ 
Tasmat prameyadvitvena pramána-dvitvam isyate // 


The Pramanasamuccaya of Dignüga is written in verse style and there is 
a commentary by the author himself under the title, Pramána-samuccaya- 
vrtti and unfortunately both the texts are lost in original (Sanskrit) and we 
are fortunate that they are available in two different versions. Bu-ston 
observes that I$varasena, one of his disciples wrote a commentary on the 
Pramanasamuccayavrtti, but neither that commentary nor any other work 
of ISvarasena has come down to us. However, some aspects of I$varakrgna's 
theory may be known from the works Dharmakirti and his commentators. 
For which compare, E. Steinkellner, Bemerkungen zu Isvarasenas Lehre 
vom Grund’’- WZKSO, Band. X, (1966), 73-85. 
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(fn: We have a commentary by Jinendrabuddhi entitled 
Visalamalavati on the PSV.) 


Dignaga defines perception- pratyaksa as that which is free from conceptual 
construction. In his words: 

“pratyaksam kalpanüpodham nama-jatyddyasamyutam’’. Verse 3b. 

Or 1n other words, the cognition which 1s deviod conceptual construction 
(kalpana), which is of the nature of association of name (nüma) genus 


(jati) etc. (with a thing perceived, which results in verbal designation of 
the thing). 


In the commentary it has been clarified that 1n the case of arbitary 
words - yadrccha-sabda - proper names, a thing (artha) distinguished by 
a name (nama) ıs expressed by a word (such as ‘Dittha’). In the case of 
genus-words (jati-Sabda) (common nouns) a thing distinguished by a genus 
is expressed by a word (such as) ‘Go’ (cow). In this way it has been 
shown that that which 1s devoid of such conceptual construction is perception. 


This definition of perception by Dignaga has been elaborated by himself 
as also by Dharmakirti in his Pramanavartika and has been opposed by 
the Brahminical logicians, for which a detailed study in a separate papar 
is necessary. s 


f.n. (It is proposed that in the next issue of the Journal, if opportunity 
arises, more points relevant to this definition as also its refutation by other 
logicians will be attempted). 
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ASCETIC PRACTICES (DHUTANGA) IN EARLY BUDDHISM 
Prof. Binayendra Nath Chaudhury 


DHUTANGA (Skt. B.Skt. Dhutünga) The compound term dhutagna 
consists of two words, namely, dhuta and anga. Dhuta (also dhuta) means 
(1) fixed, firm, rigid, steadfast: (2) shaken off defilement (kilesa), or 
obstacles to spiritual progress (nivaranas) and anga means limb, constituent 
parts of ways. The composite term dhutánga literally means shaking off 
defilement or mental impurities, suggestively the way of purification or 
ascetic practices for purification. Buddhaghosa takes dhuta of dhutanga as 
being derived from root dhu to shake off, blow. So dhutangas are practices 
that to shake off defilemets (kileso dhumanato, (Visuddhimagga, p.61). 
These are strict observances recommended by the Buddha for the monks 
not as compulsory rules but as means of cultivating virtues such as 
contentedness. energy, detachment, moderation, restraint (appicchata, 
santutthi, samyama, etc.). According to Buddhist ethics, purity (visuddhi) 
is more mental than physical and so more emphasis has been laid down 
on mental discipline. In the Mahasaccaka Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya 
it is stated that the ascetic practics of the non-Buddhists like the Acelaka 
do not lead to physical discipline (K&yabhavand) and mental discipline 
(cittabhavand). The Udumbarika Sutta of the Digha Nikāya states that 
austerity (tapasa) sometimes leads to ascetic (tapassi) to be joyful (attamano), 
self-praised (attaukkamsiko), indolent (pamatto), loving for gain and fame 
(labha-sakkára-siloko). So the Buddha did not want the monks to undergo 
unnecessary physical discomforts except what was conducive for 
concentration of mind and holy life (brahmacriyünuggaháaya), ie., a little 
moderate food and cloth with a bare seat and bed and medicine at illness. 


The restrictions and duties which were observed by monks in their daily 
life are embodied in the Patimokkha and other books of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
In the early state a section of monks used to live a rigorous life by way 
of living hermit in caves and forests when the practice of living in 
monasteries was not yet introduced. At that time the four 'nissays' (conditions 
or supports) were prescribed for the monks - the austre practices of which 
are praised in the earlier texts of the Pitakas. The four ‘nissays’ are 
follows °- 


1. Pindiy&lopabhojanam i.e., to take food procured as alms; 
2. Pamsukulicivaram, ie., to use robes collected from dust heap: 


3. Rukkhamiilasendsanam, i.e., to sit and lie down at the foot of 
a tree; 


4. Putimuttabhesajjam 1.e., to use excrements and urine as medicine. 
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But with the introduction of living in monasteries, the rigorousness was 
gradually relaxed. Originally the nonks were instructed to live on alms 
only but later on they were allowed to accept invitation by a householder ; 
at first they were instructed to put on robes made of rags and torn cloths 
collected from dust heaps but latter on silken and other garments were 
allowed ; earlier they were to live in open space but latter on they were 
allowed to live in covered shelters or monasteries, and in the way to use 
excrements and urine as medicine, antidote of illness or disease but later 
on butter (sappi), cream (navanita), oil (tela), honey (madhu), etc. are 
allowed (Vinaya Mahavagga, chapters V and VI). 


Though there is no mention of the term ‘dhutanga’ m the four Nikáyas 
and also in the Vinaya Pitaka, some of the monks who practised the 
dhutanga practices such as sapadanacdri, pindap&tiko, pamsukiliko, 
rukkhamutliko, abbhokasiko, drafifiiko, pantasendsano, etc. are mentioned 
in those texts (Majjhunanikaya, I p. 30, H pp, 6-9: Vinaya II p. 215) The 
Vinaya texts, however, uses the term, ‘‘anga’’ in association with these 
practices, e g. drafifikanga (practice of a forest dwellers), pindapatikanga 
(practice of alms-food feeder), pamsukülikarga (practice of dust-heap robe 
wearer), etc. But it is also stated that Buddha himself did not practise the 
dhutangas in his life while some of his disciples did (M II p. 9.) 


Therefore it is evident that dhutaügas were not compulsory in early 
Buddhism. But it may be stated here tht Mahakassapa, one of the early 
disciples of Buddh, is referred to in the Samyutta Nikdya (IIp. 156) and 
the Anguttara Nik&ya (Lp. 23) as the formost of the dhutavadins. Hence 
the dhutangas were practiced at least by some monks. According to the 
Visuddhimagga (pp. 80-81), a monk need not be debarred form being a 
dhutavadin ie., an advocate or preacher of the dhutangas. It may be that 
Mahakassapa was only a dhutavádi but did not himself practise dhutangas. 


In the Nikaàyas and the Vinaya Pitaka dhutanga-practices are mentioned, 
namely, araniiüka, pindapàtika, pamsukulika, tecivarika, sapadanacárika, 
khalupacchabhattika, nesajjika and yathasanthatika (Niddesa, p. 18). In the 
Mahavyutpatti, sapadanacürika and pattapindika are omitted and namatika 
is added (cp. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 75-76; Childers, (Pali 
Dictionary p. 310). The earliest reference to thirteen dhutangas and their 
excellence is found in the Milindapafiha (pp. 531-355) and their full 
expositions are given in the Visuddhimagga (pp. 59-83). 


The Milindapafiha enumerates twenty eight special qualities in the 
ascetic practices (dhutangaguna) viz. (1) ascetic practice is pure means of 
livelihood (dhutangam suddàjivam), (2) its fruit is happy (sukhaphalam), 
(3) it 1s blameless (anavajjam), (4) it does not bring anguish to others 
(naparadukkhapana, (5) it has no fear (abhayam), (6) it 1s trouble free 
(asampilanam), (7) it is exclusively for growth (ekantavaddhitam), (8) it 
is not for declining (aparihaniyam), (9) it ıs not a deception (amáyam), 
(10) it is a protection (ürakkha), (11) it is a given of what 1s longed for 
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(patthitadadam), (13) it is of benefit to (self) control (samvarahitam), (14) 
it is seemly (patiripam), (15) independent (anissitam), (16) liberated 
(vippamuttam), (17) ıt ıs for the destruction of attachment (ragakkhayam), 
(18) the destruction of aversion (dosakkhayam), (19) the destruction of 
delusion (mohakkhayam), (20) for the getting rid of pride (manappahanam), 
(21) the cutting off wrong thought (kuvitakkacchedanam), (22) removal of 
doubts (kankhavitaranam), (23) the suppression of idleness (kosajja 
viddhamsanam), (24) the getting rid of discontent (aratippahanam), (25) it 
is increasing patience (khamanam) (26) beyond compare (atulam), (27) 
immeasurable (appamánam) and (28) leading to the destruction of all 
anguish (sabbadukkhakhayagamanam). 


Milindapanha (p 352) moreover states that persons who rightly pursue 
the special qualities of asceticism (dhutaguna upasevanti) become endowed 
with eighteen special qualities, viz. their behaviour is thoroughly purified 
(caro tesam suvisuddho hoti), the course well fulfilled (pattipadà supuritá 
hoti), body and speech well guarded (kdyikam Vacikam surkkhitam hott) 
the conduct of the mind thoroughly purified (manosamac4ro suvisuddhahoti), 
energy well exerted (viriyam supaggahitam), fear alleyed (bhayam 
vupasammati), false vicw of self gone to destruction (attanuditthi vyagato 
hoti), annoyance has ceased (aghàto uparato), amity is established (metta 
upattthit3), nutriment 1s fully comprehended (ühàaro panfindto), he 1s esteemed 
by all beings (sabbasattánam garukato hoti), there is moderation in eating 
(bhojane mattafifiu hoti) intentness on watchfulness (jügariyamanyutto 
hoti), there is the homeless state (aniketo hoti), there is abiding there 
where there 1s comfort (yathaphasu tattha viharo hott), delight in aloofness 
(vivekaramo hoti) and constant diligence (satatam appamatto hott). 


These ten kinds of persons are fit to observe dhutanga practice, viz the 
each of one who is faithful (saddho), conscientions (hirima), steeadfast 
(dhitima), trustworthy (akuho) pursuing the goal (atthavaso), not greedy 
(alolo), desirous for training (sikkhükümi) firm, in resolution (dalho 
sámádano), meditative (anujjhànabahulo) and an abider in amity (mettaviharr). 


The thirteen dnutanga practices as found in the Milindapatíha and the 
Visuddhimagga are as follows :- 


PAMSUKULIKANGAM (Skt paimsukulikanga), the practice of wearing 
robes made of refuse-rags collected from dust heaps of streets. 


This 1s a rigorous ascetic practice (dhutanga,) adopted by some of the 
Buddhist monks in early perod not as compulsory but voluntarily to aviod 
luxury in dress but in order to live a simple hfe as they thought that this 
sort of life would be convenient for self-culture which ultimately would 
lead to attainment of Nibbana. Buddhagohosa explains the term 
pamsukülikangam thus, by refusing the robes given by the householder, 
the upholders of this prectice use rags, namely burning ground rag 
(sosanikam), shop rag (Papanikan), Street rag (rathtyacolam), rubbish heap- 
rag (sankaracolam) ; 
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child-birth-rag, a cloth thrown away after wiping the impurities of the 
womb at child-birth (sothryam), after return-rag (gatapaccügatam) is a 
cloth, which men, on their return from the buring ground throw away after 
bath, partially burnt rag (aggidaddham), rags bitten by cattle (go), white 
ants (upacika), mice (undura) torn at the side (antacchinnam) and at the 
border (dasacchinnam) etc. 


There are three grades of ragman : strict (ukkattho), moderate (majjihmo) 
and soft (mudu). Of them he who picks up a rag thrown away in the 
burning ground is strict man. He who picks up a rag left by some one 
Is a moderate man and he who accepts a rag placed at his feet by a monk 
is a soft man. 


There are advantages: The state of his having behaved in accordance 
with the spirtitual guidance of his superior: his establishment 1n the first 
order of Noble ones (artyavansa), the absence of the trouble of looking 
after his robe, his the independence of livelihood, the absence of danger 
from thieves, the absence of the lust for enjoyment, the fitness of the rag 
as a monk's robe ; the state of its being a requisite praised by the Buddha 
as ‘cheap’, easy to get and faultless, its delightfulness, the yielding of the 
fruit of fewness of wishes ; the development of mght conduct and a good 
example is set in later generations (Visuddhimagaa, p. 64) 


TECIVARIKANGAM (Skt. Traicivarikainga) 1.e , the practice of wearing 
triple robe. Buddha instructed his disiples to wear triple robe (tecivara) 
namely, waist cloth (antaravasa), shoulder cloth (sanghati) and upper 
garment (uttardsangha) as it was the most gentle form of garments for 
Buddhist monks. But in early period the practice of using only triple robe 
but not more, even for washing or colouring one most manage with these 
three robes only were adopted by some of the monks. So the practice of 
using only triple robe was 1ncluded in the list of rigorous ascetic practice 
(dhutanga). Buddhaghosa says, ‘Triple robe-wearer's practice is observed 
with one of the following statements: I refuse a fourth robe ; I observe 
the triple-robe-wearer's practice. There are also three grades of ascetic 
monks here, strict, moderate and soft. 


These are the advantages: the monk who is triple robe-wearer is 
content with the robe as a protection for the body, such advantages as 
these are attained, avoidance of storage of cloth, lightness in travelling ; 
abandonment of the lust for extra robes; simplicity of life through a 
limited set for what is proper and the production of the fruits of fewness 
of wishes (Visuddhimgga, p 65) 

PINDAPATIKANGAM (Skt pindapátikanga) i.e., the practice of almsfood 
eater. 

In early Buddhism a section of monk, who were dhutavadi, used to 
adopt the regorous aseetic practice (dhutanga) of eating food collected by 
begging only from door to door. By this practice they did not remain idle 
procurement of food which they consumed without discremination but 
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only to keep up their body fit for living a holy life. So they avoided any 
of the fourteen kinds of food-offerings permitted in the Vinaya Buddhaghosa 
enumerates them thus “He who observes this practice (pindapatikanga) 
should not accept these fourteen kinds of food, namely, food offered to 
the Order as a whole (sanghabhattam), offered to one or more particular 
monks (uddesabhattam), food given by invitation (nimantanabhattam), food 
given by Tickets (salakabhattam), food given on a day of the waning 
moon of half-month (pakkhikam), a meal for the sick (gildnabhattam), a 
meal for sick-nurses (gilanupatthakabhattam), a meal supplied to a particular- 
residence (viharabhattam), a meal given in a principal house (dhurabhattam). 
The ascetic monk refuses these as an excessive amount of food 
(atirekalabham). There are three grades of ascetic monks. These are the 
advantages: idleness is eliminated ; livelihood is purified, the practice of 
the minor trainging Rules of the Páatimokkha ; pride is abandoned, etc. 
(Visuddhimagga, pp. 66-67)."' 

SAPADANACARIKANGA (Skt. Sapadaünacárikünga) ie, the practice 
of begging food from house to house consecutively and without any 
omission. This is one of the rigorous ascetic practices (dhutanga) mentioned 
in the Milindapafiha and the Visuddhimagga. Buddhaghosa explains this 
practice thus ; The practice of the house to house goer is undertaken with 
one of the following statements. I set aside greeedy behaviour in alms- 
gathering (re, greedinness shown in passing over house from which one 
does not expect to get good, and going to those houses which offer good 
food) ; I observe the house to house goer's practice. There are three grades 
of ascetic monks here. strict, moderate and soft. These are advantages of 
this practice. He 1s always a stranger among families, he abandons avarice 
about families, he is compassionate impartially ; he aviods the dangers in 
being supported by a family: he does not delight in invitarions, he does 
not hope for meals to be brought and has life is in conformity of fowness 
of wishes (Visuddhimagga, pp. 67-68). 


EKASANIKANGAM (Skt. Ek&sanikanga). This is one of the thirteen 
rigorous ascetic parctices (dhutanga) meaning the one-sessioners practice, 
i.e., the practice of taking meal at one sitting and íf a monk ıs required 
to stand up or move to show respect to his teacher or do some other work, 
he cannot resume his seat and take his food again. Buddhaghosa says, 
‘The one-sessioner's practice is undertaken with one of the following 
statement: I refuse to eat food at more than one sitting ; This practice 
(ekasanikang). He who observes this should not sit at the place reserved 
for the Elder (thera) in the dining-hall, but find such a suitable seat as 
will be available for him If before he finished meal, may rise and pay 
respects but he may not resume the meal There are three grades of men 
here. The strict man (ukkattho) will not accept more, the modrate man is 
limited by food in the bowl and the soft man (muduno) will eat as long 
as he does not rise up. And these are the advantages: Freedom from 
sickness (appübádhata), freedom from bodily ailment (appatankata), lightness 
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in movement (lahutthanam), strength (balam), comfort (phasuviharo), not 
committing of offence through his refusal of excessive food (anatirittapaccaya 
anápatti), craving for tasets is eliminated (rasatanhd vinodanam) and conduct 
in conformity with few wishes (appicchatüdina anulomavuttita) 
(Visuddhimagga p. 69). 


PATTPINNDIKANGA (Skt. Patrapindikanga). It means bowl-food-eater's 
practice. The monks were allowed to possess only one bowl (patta) and 
not as second one and to take all kinds of food thrown into it, be they 
tasteful or not. Buddhaghosa sys, ''The bowlfood-eater’s practice is 
undertaken with one of the following statements: I refuse second vessel 
or I undertake the bowl-food-eater's practice. This too has three grades. 
The benefits of this practice are these: Craving for variety of tastes 1s 
eleminated (nandrasatanhavinodanam), excessiveness of wishes is abandened 
(aüricchatáya pahànam), the seeing of the pupose and measure of food 
(hare payojanamattadassita), the absence of the trouble of carrying various 
dishes and soforth (thálakadiharanakhedübhavo), undistracted eating 
(avikkhittabhojita), ad conduct in conformity with few wishes 


KHALUPACCHABHATTIKANGA (Skt. Khalupascatbhakti-kanga) It 
means the after-food-refuser's practice, i.e., the practice of refusing or not 
taking any food after finishing or signifying intention of finishing one's 
meals, even if any be offerd. Buddhaghosa says, ''The practice of the 
after-food-refuser aslo is observed with one of the following statements, 
‘I refuse extra food; I observe the after-food-refuser’s practice. Once he 
has made his vow (pavürana), he who observes this practice should not 
eat any more food that may be offered. There are aslo three grades of men 
here and these are advantages: one is far from committing an offence 
concerned with extra food (anatinttabhojanüpattvaya duribhavo), there is 
no overloading of the stomach (odankattabhavo), absence of absorption in 
the fleshyly needs (nirümisasannidhiti), there is no renewed search for 
food (puna parlyesandya abhavo) and conduct in conformity with few 
wishes (visuddhimagga, p. 71). 


ARANNIKANGA (Skt. Aranyikanga) It means Forest deweller's practice, 
ie., the practice of dwelling only in the forests and not on the outskirts 
of towns or villages and they must be sufficiently far from any human 
locality. Buddhaghosa says, ‘“The practice of the forest-dweller 1s observed 
with one of the following statements: ‘I refuse a village-dwelling, I 
observe the forester’s practice’. He who observes this practice should leave 
a village-dewlhng and be in the forest dawn’’, Buddhaghosa discusses in 
detail what are village-dwelling (gamantasenasanam) and forest as described 
in the Suttapitaka, Vinayapitaka and the Abhidhammapitaka. The benefits 
of observing this practice, are these: A forest-dwelling bhikkhu who has 
given attention to the perception of forest can obtain hither to unobtained 
concentration, or preserved that already obtained (araffüiko bhikkhu 
arafifiasafinam mansikaronto bhabbo aladdham và samadhim patiladdhum, 
laddham và rakkhitum). And the Master is pleased with him for dwelling 
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in the forest. And when he lives a remote abode his mind is not distracted 
by unsuitable visible objects and so on. He ıs free from anxiety 
(vigatasantaso), he abandons attachment to life (Jivitanikantim jahati) and 
he enjoys the bliss of seclusion (pavivekasukharasam assadeti)- 
Vissuddhimagga, p. 72. 


RUKKHAMULIKANGA (Skt. Vrksamülikünga) It means Tree-root- 
dweller's practice, i.e., the practice of living under a tree and the tree must 
not be one of the boundary marks of a parish, or one within the compound 
of a monastery or a shrine or one bearing fruits. Buddhaghosa says, ''The 
tree-root-dweller’s practice 1s observed with one of the following statements : 
I refuse the covered dwelling (channam), I observe the tree-foot-dwell’s 
practice". He who observes this practice should avoid these trees ; a tree 
which grows on border between two parishes or villages (simantarikarukkha), 
a shrine tree (cetryarukkha), a resionus tree (niyyasarukkha), a fruit tree 
(phalarukkha), a tree on which bats live (vaggulirukkha), a hollow tree 
(susirarukkha), and a tree growing in the middle of a monastery 
(viháramajjhe thitarukkha). He should resort to a tree on the outskirts of 
a monastery (vihüárapaccanta). Now these are the advantages : he practices 
in conformity with the depender (nissiya) as expressed in the words, The 
going forth (pabbajj) by depending on the root of tree as a abode 
(Vinayapitaka I, pp. 58, 96) ; it is a requiste recommended by the blessed 
one thus ‘trifling, easily got and faultless’ (appàni sulabhàni anavajjáni), 
perception of impermanence is aroused throughseeing the continued change 
in tender leaves, the absence of meanness for a dwelling and if delight 
in building work, he dwells in the company of deities and conduct in 
conformity with few wishes. 


ABBHOKASIKANGA (Skt. Abhyavakaéikanga), ie. The Open-air- 
dwell's practice. It signifies that 1t is a practice in living 1n an open space 
and even neither under shed nor under a tree. Buddhaghosa syas, ''The 
open-space-dweller's practice with one of the following statements. I 
refuse a roof tree root (channam vā rukkhamülam vā patipakkhipami). I 
observe the open-space-dweller's practice. He who observes this practice 
may enter the Uposatha-house for hearing the Dharma or some the purpose 
or enter the dining-hall or fire room in or to do the duties. These are the 
advantages : the impediment of dwellings is cut off; the dispelling of sloth 
and torpor, worthiness of praise bestowed, freedom from attachment, the 
going at will in the four directions and in conformity with few wishes 


SOSANIKANGA (Skt Smasdnik4nga) i.e., the burning ground-dweller’s 
practice It signifies that the practice is of living 1n a cemetory. Buddhaghosa 
explains thus, the buring-ground-dweller’s practice 1s observed with one 
of the following statement ; I refuse to dwell in place that is not a burning 
ground : I observe the buring ground-dwellers should practice. Now the 
burning ground dweller not live 1n some place just because the people who 
built village have called it the burning ground for it is not a burning 
ground unless a dead body has been burnt of it. It 1s a burning ground, 
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though ıt has been deserted for twelve years since a dead body was burnt 
there. The benefits of this practice are these ; He acquires mindfulness of 
death (maraniasatipatildbho), he lives diligently (appamadaviharina), 
acquirment of the outward sign of the foul (asubhanimittadhigamo), 
dispelling sexsual lust (kamaragavinodanam), he constantly sees the body's 
true nature (abhinham káyasabhávadassanam), he has a great sense of 
urgency (samvegabahula), he abandons vanity of health, etc. (Visuddhimagga, 
p. 77). 

YATHASANTHATIKANGA (Skt. yathasamstrtikanga) e. any-bed- 
user’s practice. It signifies that the practice of using whatever bed or seat 
is allotted to one without questioning or suggesting any alternative. 
Buddhaghosa says: The any-bed-user’s practice is observed with one of 
the following statement ; I refuse greed for resting place (sendsanaloluppam 
patikkhipami), or I undertake any-bed-user’s practice. He who observes 
this practice should be content with whatever resting place 1s allotted to 
him by the distributor who says. ‘‘This is for you’’. He should not oust 
any man from his place. These are the advantages of this practice: ‘The 
advice, he should be content with what he gets’ is carried out (Yam 
laddham tena tutthabbanti vuttovida karanam) ; he regards the welfare of 
his fellows in the life of purity (sabrahmaciram hitesita), he gives up 
curing about inferiority and supperiority (hinapanitavikappapariccágo), 
approval and disapproval are abandoned (anurodhavirodhappahanam), the 
door is closed against excessive wishes (atiricchytáya dvürapidahanam) 
and the lives in conformity with fewness of wishes (Visuddhimagga-p. 78) 


NESAJJIKANGA (Skt. Naisadyekaüga) re , the sitting-man’s practice 
It signifies that the practice is of spending nights sitting and not lying: 
of three parts of night (yàma), one may be spent in walking (cankamana). 


Buddhaghosa says: The sitting-men’s practice is observed with one of 
the following statements : I refuse lymg down or I undertake the sitter's 
practice. The sitter can get up 1n any one of the three watches of night 
and walk up and down; for lying down is the only posture not allowed 
These are the advantages of this practice. The cutting off of mental 
bondage described as, “He lives in devoted to the pleasure of lying down, 
the pleasure of lying on one's side or of turning from side to side, the 
pleasure of Torpor (seyyasukhm passasukkham middhasukham anuyutto 
viharati vuttassa cetaso vinibaddhassa upacchedanam), fitness for application 
to all subjects fo meditation (sabbakammatthananuyogasappayatd), satisfied 
state of the posture (pasadika-1yapathata) agreeableness for strenous effort 
(viriydrambhanukulata) and development of right attainment 
(sammapatipattiya anubrühanam) Visuddhimagga. p. 79. 

According to Buddhaghosa, a monk, 1n practising the dhutangas, may 
be severe (ukkattha), medium severe (majjhima), or moderate (mudu). He 
may or may not observe all the thirteen dhutangas and 1f he practises the 
severe of the it follows that he is not required to practice the less severe 
one. For instance, a pamsukülika need not bother about tecivarikanga ; and 
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abbhokasikaneed not bother about rukkhamülikanga or yathasanthatikanga ; 
a sapadānacāra must not necessarily be pindapatika, and an ekásanika can 
easily be a pattapindika or khalupacchabhattika. 


A bhikkun is permitted to practise only eight dhutangas excluding 
&ranfiikanga, khalupacchabhattikanga rukkhamülikanga, abbhoküsikanga and 
sosánikanga form the thirteen. A sámanera can practise twelve dhuangas, 
ie. omitting tecivarikangam and five in the case of the bhkkhunis as 
stated above. For the male and female lay devotes, only two of the 
dhutangas are prescribed, namely, eküsankikangam and pattapindikangam. 
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BUDDHISM AS SCIENCE 


Bela Bhattacharya 


Some Buddhists believe that Buddhism deals in one order of truth, while 
science deals in another. Some believe that Buddhism and science are in 
opposition. Many scientists when they think about Buddhism at all, think 
it is so much nonsense. 


I think both Buddhists and scientists misunderstand each other. I think 
that Buddhism is a science. 


Science means, literally, knowledge. It is simply the recognition of 
truth, knowledge or understanding of the universe. We can achieve by the 
concerted use of our sense receptors, our limbs and our brain. The Buddha 
is not a deity. His teaching and preaching did not come to him from any 
extrasensory source. He was only a man, and learned and achieved all he 
did by the use of his sense receptors, limbs and brain. We can say that 
Buddhism deals in the same knowledge as science that which is humanly 
accessible. 


Prince Siddhartha was brought up in the Hindu tradition, which was 
concerned with human experience that 1s, sensations, perceptions, memories, 
emotions and symbols. The Hindus had observed that human experience 
is normally in a state of disorganization, a ceaseless turmoil of doubts, 
fears, worries, regrets, terrors and longings, quite beyond control. Although 
this is common to all human beings, in some degree or another, the 
Hindus saw it as an illness, and developed techniques of tranquillization, 
rather as we in the West have recently developed tranquillizing drugs. 
Prince Siddhartha, lived in comfort, security and plenty. He was all the 
more aware of this disorganization of experience. These gave rise to 
needless feelings of discontent and unease. He became determined to find 
a complete cure for this disruption of experience. His subject matter, 
therefore, was experience, and his aim was both to understand it, and to 
cure it of 1ts common malady which is called ‘dukkha’. We have a 
memorable account of his struggle to both understand and change his 
experience. He ignored no information, but subjected all information to 
searching logical analysis. According to him ''Birth is suffering, ageing 
is suffering, death is suffering, sorrow, lamentation, pain (physical), mental 
pain, dispair is suffering, assocaition with the disliked is suffering, separation 
from the liked is suffering, not to get what one wishes that also is 
suffering, in bref five aggregates (as objects of the attachments) are 
suffering.” (Jati pı dukkha, jarā pi dukkha, maranam pi dukkham, 
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sokaparidevadukkha domanassupayasd pi dukkhi, apptyehi sampayogo 
dukkho, piyehi vippayogo dukkho, yam piccham na labhati tam pi dukkharm, 
samkhittena paficipadanakkhandha dukkh4) - Vibhanga Pali, Saccavibhanga, 
Bhikkhu j. Kassapa page, 126. 

He erected upon all these findings and discoveries a carefully stated 
and logical theory. He left all of his theory and method to his followers, 
in plain language, with nothing kept back and hidden. 


Buddhism is a science because it combines observation, experiment 
and theory in a spirit of free inquiry. Most of all, however, Buddhism is 
a thereapy. Prince Siddhartha discovered a cure for mental disorder and 
decided to pass on the therapy to others. Prince Siddhartha’s own case, 
this experience gives rise to dissatisfaction, suffering and disability. This 
is the common mental disorder called dukkha, which is a sort of common 
neurosis. Most Buddhists recognize this neurosis in their experience and 
hope that Buddhism can relieve them of it. 


Buddhism claims, not only to relieve dukkha, but also to cure it 
entirely. Buddhism claims, moreover, that the cure is both total and 
irreversible, and that it prevents the development of any phobia, neurosis 
of psychosis for life. The whole therapy is summarized in a list of 
headings called the Buddha's Four Noble Truths, Noble Eight-fold path. 
It can be divided on the one hand into preparatory or auxiliary therapy, 
and on the other, the therapy proper. The preparatory therapy includes a 
system of everyday behaviour moral conduct (paficasila), mental discipline. 
The therapy proper is dhy&üna or meditaion. One such is vipassana. 


The Buddha's fundamental principle Four Noble Truths is comparable 
to the method followed by a physician. A physician at first diagnoses the 
illness ; next he finds out the cause of origin of the illness. Thereafter he 
determines the path of removal of the malady and lastly he applies the 
remedy just as suffering, cause of suffering, cessation of suffering and the 
path leading to the cessation of suffering enacted one after the other. Kern 
writes in his book Manual of Indian Buddhism, ‘‘that these four satyas are 
nothing else but the four cardinal articles of Indian medical science, 
applied to the spiritual healing of making, exactly as in yoga doctrine. The 
first truth also relates to ahara which is of four kinds. There are: Ahdra, 
ühüra-samudaya. aháüra-nirodha, Shdra-nirodha-gamini patipada. This truth 
is the central concept of Buddhism. A man who thinks deeply will realise 
these truths in order to reach his goal, and his final deliverance. The first 
truth is suffering (dukkha) which is nothing but man himself. The second 
truth is craving. Samsüra is another name of man. Nirv&na is goal for 
deliverance from bondage. The third truth is the cessation of samsara. So 
is the path, the last and the fourth truth-the Noble Eight-fold path. It raises 
a man from lower to higher levels of existence. Jt leads a man from 
darkness to light, from passion to a passionless stage. It indicates the path 
to purification and deliverance. It aims at the highest purification, perfect 
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mental health. This truth makes a man religious, honest and virtuous. It 
is a must for the spiritual uplift of the mind of a man. So it also may 
be the science of psychology. 

Prince Siddhartha was the founder and father of experience therapy, 
not Freud. psychiatry had only very recently begun to rediscover it for the 
West. Prince Siddhartha founded and perfected through the Noble Eight- 
fold Path (Ariya atthamgika magga), Meditation (dhyana) etc. So Buddhism 
not only religion but also a philosophy, a psychology and a science. 
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THE NISSAYAS AS THE MATRICES 
OF THE VINAYA RULES. 


Mani Kuntala Haldar (De) 


Buddhism in its early stage bears the clear stamp of some strictures 
which are prescribed for observance by the disciples of Buddha. Actually 
Buddha formulated some rules and regulations to regulate and moderate 
the unbecoming behaviour of new-comers in the Samgha from different 
social grades of the society. ‘Nissayas’ (Resources or Requisites) are one 
of such strictures no doubt. ‘Nissaya’' means refuge, shelter, on which 
anything depends or rests, protection, help etc. So Pali 'Nissaya' is the 
essential means for the members of the Buddha's Holy Order. In Buddhism, 
there are four such Nissayas or technical ‘requisites’ or ‘resources’ namely— 
1) Pindiydlopabhojanam ‘‘living on broken morsels given in alms’’ (as his 
resource for meal) ; 2) Pamsukulacivaram ''rags from a dust heap'' (as his 
resource for clothing); 3) Rukkhamülasenüsanam ''lodging at the foot of 
a tree’ (as his resource for habitation) and 4) Putimuttabbesajjam ''cow- 
urine medicine" (as his resource in illness). 


At first, the four Resources or Nissayas were explained at the time of 
one's Ordination, but once when a certain Brahmin youth happened to be 
ready for initiation, the monks explained the Four Resourses to him. At 
this, due to lack of his sufficient knowledge about Buddhist Institution, the 
youth failed to grasp the words of the monks and being disgusted and 
disappointed refused to take Ordination. So Buddha gave his verdict that 
Nissayas should be explained to the adherents after higher ordination and 
the violation of these rules constituted a Dukkata offence (na bhikkhave 
patigacc've nissayd dcikkhitabba. Yo acikkheyya, apatti dukkatassa. 
Anujünàmi bhikkhave upasampannasamanantari nissaye ücikkhitum).^ 

Among the above-mentioned four Nissayas the first one i.e., 
'Pindiyalopabhojanam' (corresponding Sanskrit term is pindapüta) allows 
monks to take morsels of food (pindiyalopa) which are obtained by 
begging alone. The episode behind the introduction of this Nissaya has 
clear been depicted in Mahavagga.’ At R&ajagaha, rich lay-disciples 
(upasakas) of Buddha used to offer excellent meals successively out of 


l. Skt nis'raya, a derivative of s'n with ni, is also very close 1n meaning to 


skt. A$ raya 
2. Vin.I p. 58 
3 Ibid 
4. Ibid 
5 Ibid. p 57 
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reverence towards the Buddhist Samgha (Order). A certain Brahmin 
delighting at this matter entered the Samgha and took Ordinaion with a 
view to getting excellent meals without any effort on being a Buddhist 
monk. But while practice was discontinued the Brahmin refused to go for 
alms which other monks did. The Brahmin also made up his mind to 
return to the worldly life. Whenever Buddha was reported of the incident 
he gave his verdict that the 'Pindiyalopabhojanam' or begging for alms 
formed a regular duty of a ‘Bhikkhu’.! 


Along with the rules of Nissaya, Buddha allowed some relaxations in 
the name of indulgences (atirekalábha) in practice, such as, acceptance of 
better food when it happend to be given, or when invited to dinner by rich 
laymen or when food was distributed in lieu of ticket, or on a day of each 
fortnight, each Uposatha day (ie., the last day of each fortnight) or on 
the first day of each fortnight. (atirekalabho samghabhattam uddesabhattam 
nimantanam salakabhattam uposathikam pdtipadikam).* One interesting 
point is that Buddha promulgated the rules for the newly ordained disciples 
only to control and moderate them so that they might develop an instinct 
of simplicity in their day-to-day life and a spirit of complete renunciation 
of worldly allurements. But special acquisitions (atirekalabha) for all the 
rules of Nissaya were added by Buddha subsequently with a view to 
relaxing strict bindings for all. In this context, one noteworthy thing is that 
Devadatta, the cousin brother of Buddha, once tried to oppose Buddha’s 
verdict by saying that alike other heretical sects, the Buddhist monks must 
have to maintain severe austerity in life i.e., by begging for their livelihood 
as long as they lived? But Buddha opposed Devadatta by saying that 
people whoever wished might live by alms only * (‘Yo icchati pindapatiko 
hotu’) but it should not be made a compulsion for all. 


Thus gradually elaborate rules were laid down by Buddha himself for 
the collection of alms? though in course of time the rules of Nissayas 
became a matter of formality only. 


The second Nissaya ‘Pamsukiilacivaram’ contains the rules for the 
Bhikkhus regarding their clothing in cast-off rags *. The Buddha introduced 
this rule for the newly ordained monks in order to keep their mind away 
from better cloth so that, they might always lead a simple life. The eighth 
chapter of Mahavagga which deals with the dressing of the Bhikkhus 
narrates minutely how the exception of rules were introduced for the first 
time regarding clothing. Jivaka, the royal physician of Buddha was solely 
responsible for the introduction of new rules for clothing. Buddha's 
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acceptance of silken clothes which were offered as gift to him by Jivaka 
no doubt transgresses the rules of Nissaya. So Buddha had to revise the 
rule of ‘Pamsukiilacivara’ and admit some exception to the rule that linen, 
cotton, silk, woollen garments, coarse cloth, hempen cloth may be consider 
as extra allowances (atirekalabho khomam kappasikam koseyyam kambalam 
sanam bhafigam)'. Among the above-mentioned six kinds of fabrics, the 
first four are mentioned as forming part of rich gift ^ Thus in various 
circumstances Buddha had to accept variety of above-mentioned clothes 
as gift. Buddhaghosa in his SamantapasádikA? remarks that the story of 
presenting of generous gifts of robes * by the laity was the first happening 
in Buddha's life during the twenty years from his Sambodhi (bhagavato 
hi buddhattappattita-patthaya yáva idam vatthum etthantare visati vassüni, 
na koci bhikkhu gahapaticivaram sádiyi, sabbe pamsukülikaà iva ahesum). 
Actually, the acceptance of gifts by Buddha and his disciples was no doubt 
totally contradictory to the rules of original Nissaya. Most probably, 
Buddha know that the then society had a great influence on the Samgha 
because the Samgha had to depend solely for food and cloth on public 
donation. Buddha, therefore, gave the new instructions to the Bhikkhus 
that householders' robes ? (gahapati civara) were allowable whosover wishes 
to wear side by side with the cast-off rags. 


The ‘Pamsukilacivara’ idea of Buddha, no doubt, was borrowed from 
customs of other ascetic sects, namely, the paribbajakas practicing wandering 
habits. Not only the Paribbüjakas but also the the then Brahmanical 
ascetics or Sannydsis extolled the idea of Pamsukulacivaram as corroborated 
by the following hymns :- 

Pamsuküladharam jantum/kesam dhamanisanthatam 
ekam vanasmim jhayantam/ tam aham brümi brahmanam // 


(The person who wears dust-heap robes, who is lean and overspread 
with veins, who meditates alone in the forest,—him I call indeed a 
Brahmana)’. 


But in the latter period, the new rules for the 'Pamsukülacivara' had 
been introduced by Buddha under various circumstances. As for example, 
once a monk putting on rags procured from dust-heaps and using couch 
and chair (sabbapamsukülika) also procured from the same place thoroughly 
frightened a girl. At this, Buddha gave this new verdic on 'Pamsukülacivara' 
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that the monks should not put on tattered rags alone ! since Buddha knew 
that in order to be socially receptive to the common people the monks 
must not look odd or indulge in such activities that could 'give birth to 
apathy against them’. So it is seen that the rag-wearing (i.e., 
sabbapamsukulika) instead of being a point of merit, was held to constitute 
a Dukkata offence 


Then comes the third Nissaya 'Rukkhamuüulasenasana (Skt. 
VyksamiilaSayandsana) i.e., sitting and lying at the foot of a tree which 
is corroborated by the practice of ideal Bhikkhu as laid down in the 
Sariputta Sutta of the Suttanipàta ? :- 


Bhikkhuno vijigucchato bhajato rittam Asanam/ 
Rukkhamulam senásanam và pabbatünam 
guhasu va // 


(Tr. A Bhikkhu detesting the world begets an isolated seat or the root of 
a tree or a cemetery or lives in the caves of the mountains). 


So it 1s seen, mendicancy is an important trait of the Buddhist recluses 
although in Vinayapitaka we find also some extra allowances which seem 
to be inducted in later additions viz., a dwelling place(vihara), a curved 
house (addhayoga), storied dwelling (pasada), a large multi-storeyed mansion 
(hammiya) and a cave (guh3)*. So it appears that the mendicancy with 
the introduction of allowable five dwellings (pafica lenàni) by Buddha? 
went against the spirit of the rule 'Rukkamulasenüsanam'. The extra 
allowances of five dwellings testify to the nature of primitive Buddhist 
habitat in which the Bhikkhus used to live. In the Suttanipataó we find the 
same ideal of living for a Bhikkhu. In Mahàparinibbana Suttanta of the 
Dighanikaya (Vol. II, p. 77) the Buddha clearly declares: Yavakivaii ca 
bhikkhave bhikkhu drafifiakesu sendsanesu säpekhā bhavissanti, vuddhi 
yeva bhikkhave bhikkhünam p&tikankha no parihàáni (‘So long as the 
Bhikkhus take delight in forest seats, they may be expected not to decline, 
but to prosper'). Most probably, Nissaya rules were formulated before the 
formation of monasteries or fixed dwelling places for the Bhikkhus. 

However, the evolution of the thrid Nissaya not only cease with the 
sanction of five kinds of dwellings (pafica lenàni) for the Bhikhus but also, 
we find, the taking plea of subsequent changes and modification of rules 
which testifies to the end of original and basic rule. 


The sixth chapter of the Cullavagga (senasanakkhandha) wholly discusses 
the gradual evolution of the rules of the third Nissaya in a very interesting 
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manner. Herein we also find the same happenings whatever occurred in 
the case of other Nissaya i.e., the role of the lay-devotees who were the 
earnest followers of Buddha and who wanted to lessen the rigours of 
mendicant life. Thus we find the Setthis of Rajagaha dedicating the 
dwelling places or vihdras to the Samgha and constructing fixed abodes 
for the Buddhist recluses.' Not only the simple vihdras but also the 
viháras equipped with doors, windows, stairs, even with household furnitures 
were also donated?. Acceptance of the decorative vihüras, as also the 
parks on the outskirt of the vihüras, with the park-keepers for the 
maintenance of the park-groves etc., were also liberally sanctioned by 
Buddha, although everything was dedicated to the Samgha, often by the 
lay-devotees and by the kings and royal patrons. In fact, the mendicancy 
became optional and 'came to be virtually more matters of taste and 
option'.! 

In the Milindapaiíha—a non-canonical text of the first century A D. 
King Milinda enquired of the venerable monk Nàgasena about the contrast 
between earlier eremitical and later cenobitical idea of Buddhist Samgha 
which is discussed in a dilemma. King Milinda cited two quotations each 
from the Suttanipata? and the Vinyapitaka ° having two different 
contradictory ideas. Nügasena offered the solution by pointing out that the 
first gathd belongs to a stage in the history of Buddhist Samgha while the 
second gāthā is the evidence of setting down to cenobitical life of the 
Bhikkhus.' 


The fouth Nissaya 1e, 'Putimuttabhesajjam' (Skt Pttimttrabhaisajyam) 
mainly stressed on medicament for the sick. Buddha at the very early stage 
of the growth of the Samgha sanctioned only cow-unne (putimutta) as 
medicine (bhesajja) for them perhaps on the idea that cow-urine contained 
medicinal properties and easily available for the monks. But in course of 
time with the increasing number of the disciples of the Order various 
ailments and diseases spread over. So Buddha again sanctioned five kinds 
of articles via., ghee (sappi), fresh butter (navanitam), oil (telam), honey 
(madhu) and molasses (phànitam) as extra concessions (atirekalabho). But 
Buddha also gave instructions for the proper use of these articles, as for 
example, monks should never reckon these as substantial food (na ca 
olariko &hàro pafifdyati) and should use those edibles at right time i.e., 
at morning (k&le patiggahetva kale paribhunjitum). Buddha had to 


|l. The existence of numerous Donatory Inscriptions are found in Indian 
Antiquary, May 1872 
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compromise with the situation and had to relax and reverse the rule to the 
effect that when needed, the monks should take the five above-mentioned 
accessories also at morning and evening (tani pañca bhesajjani patiggahetva 
kale pi vikBle pi paribhufijitum iti)’. 

Thus it is seen that the evolution of the rule of the fourth Nissaya 
started with five extra allowances carried on by relaxation on the use of 
a number of food articles by way of medicament by Buddha himself, as 
for example, whenever needed Buddha allowed cooked tallow as medicine 
(vasaini bhesajjini) prepared with oil*. Different kinds of roots, herbs, 
plants, leaves, bulbs, seeds, fruits, gums, salts etc., were also included in 
the list of medicines subsequently. 


Then gradually a number of palatable articles like telam, ghee, various 
juices, meat-broth, rice-milk etc., were allowed by Buddha himself according 
to the circumstances. So, side by side the originality of the four Nissayas 
was lost and the Nissayas became just formal dictums. It is seen that 
almost the whole of Nissaya rules were either ‘amplified or were coupled 
with byelaws and corollaries and thus the process of evolution of laws 
gradually led to the formation of ‘Code of Conduct’ i.e., the 'Patimokkha' 
with a227 rules. 


Another cause for the evolution of the Vinaya rules may be attributed 
to the first great schism in the Samgha, caused by Devadatta. To keep 
under control the unruly characters, many new rules were framed and the 
whole code of the Vinaya rules were revised, corrected and amplified and 
the original Nissaya rules were virtually set aside and the existence of 
those rules had practically no bearing on the Nissaya. 


The gradual evolution was on process even after the death of 
Buddha ‘till an exhaustive compilation of a complex code of the 
Vinaya was effected’, before the date of the Second Buddhist Council at 
Vesali. 


However, it is to be admitted that Buddha was a very successful 
diplomat, otherwise he could not have constituted such an Organisation 
among the strong caste-barned orthodox Hindu community. Although he 
was keen on preserving originality of the rules of the Samgha, no doubt 
whenever he could understand that the thrust of outside social influences 
was irresistible, he at once changed or relaxed the strictness of the rules 
before their violation. As a prudent reformer he knew fully the psychology 
of common mass that they could not be restrained from pious gifts offered 
to the monks by way of offering food, dress and lodging. Moreover, 
Buddha was a tolerant preacher and he never imposed restrictions on his 


|. Vm. I, p 200. 
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disciples as they associated themselves with the local community in socio- 
religious matters. His aim was to bring them under the fold of the Samgha 
by persuasion and not by confrontation. 


Thus the original Nissaya rules which comprise the foundation of Pali 
Vinaya rules, went through a complex process of reformation and relaxation 
from time to time until they lost their original rigidity. Even today the 
declaration of the Nissaya rules by Bhikkhus is a compulsory practice 
during the occasion of Upasaimpada (higher ordination) although the same 
has now become just a matter of formality and needs no strict observance. 
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A STUDY ON THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND UNIVERSE 
Sukomal Chaudhuri 


The Problems of life and universe have been scientifically solved in 
Buddhism. Where science and scientists fail to solve Buddhism succeeds. 
Darwin, Lamarck and Dr. Htoon discovered the theory of Evolution, no 
doubt. But their theory is correct concerning creation of Trees, Plants, 
Germs, Insects etc. only and not further than that. So far as the theory 
of the ‘‘Evolution of Man’’ 1s concerned, they are not successful. Man and 
animal have mind and consciousness. So what the scientists have commented 
on the creation of man and animal is nothing but their imagination. They 
could not solve the mystery of Mind and Consciousness. They could not 
realise that in fact there is nothing existing in this world in reality, the 
whole world and the BEINGS are but a bubble. This reality is beyond the 
concept of the material scientists. The Buddha, therefore, has expoundd 
His most Excellent Doctrine by two different kinds of truths, through 
which one can understand the Material and Immaterial aspects of the 
universe. Having understood these aspects as they are (yathabhuta-nana- 
dassana) by developing one's mental faculties, one will be able to cross 
from the shore of illusions (avijjà and moha) to the happiness of Reality 
(paramarh sukham). The two Truths are as follows: 


1. Sammuti Sacca (Skt. Sarnvrti satya): i.e. conventional truth of 
the World of Illusion. 


and 


2. Paramattha sacca (Skt. Paramürtha satya): i.e. the ultimate 
truth of Reality. 


While explaining His doctrine the Buddha gave importance to the 
quality of the persons in the audience and sometimes used conventional 
language which even an ordinary person could understand. But on many 
occasions he used the philosophical mode of expression so that the persons 
of high intellect could easily penetrate through the ultimate truth of reality. 
To the ordinary people he used to preach conventionally about giving 
Dana (dana-kathà), practising Sila (sila-kath3) and reward in heaven (sagga- 
katha). But to the people of higher intellect he used to preach in terms 
of ultimate language. For example, He used to preach ''existence is mere 
process of physical and mental phenomena within which, or beyond which, 
no real Ego-entity nor any abiding substance can ever be found." He 
further preached that for the Becoming and Existence of all Beings with 
Mind, Consciousness and Body five creative powers are absolutely necessary. 
What are they? They are: Seed, heat-cold, action-reaction, consciousness 
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and the law of Nature. But in the cases of rocks, minerals, plants, trees, 
germs, insects etc. only two such powers are necessary. What are the two ? 
They are: Seed (Le. species) and heat-cold. 


From the above it is clear that the Buddha could solve the mystery of 
the Evolution of man by solving the mystery of Mind and Consciousness. 
Under the Bodhi Tree of Bodh Gaya when the Buddha became fully 
Enlightened One, he realised that the Mind is a combination of 277 
constituent parts like the flowing river. But the Body is the combination 
of 8 qualities (Attha Kalapas) and Space (Akasa). The Constituent parts 
of the Mind consist of the Mental Faculties like Essentials, Consciousness, 
Volition, Feeling, Sensation, Perception, Contact, Craving, Grasping, 
Emotions etc. etc. The material Body (Rüpa) is instrumented by the 
overlapping of the 8 distinct qualities and Space (Akàása), viz. Material 
quality of hardness or softness (=Pathavi-dhatu), Material quality of 
collectiveness (=Apo-dhatu), Material quality of heat or cold (=Tejo- 
dhatu) Material quality of motion (=Vayo-dhatu), Material quality of 
colour (=Vanna), Material quality of smell (=Gandha), Material quality of 
taste (=Rasa), Material quality of sustainance (=Oja) and Space (=Ak4sa). 
Every material body (Ripa) is formed with the 8 qualities accompanied 
by the space between. 


Here lies the History of the Buddhist Science expounded by the Buddha. 
The Buddhist Science makes it clear that the illusory Creation and 
appearance of the worldly existence are made to appear to us as real by 
the Ignorance. Jiva or Life, Mano or Mind and Rupa or Body are quite 
different from each other in nature. 


The Modern Science has not penetrated into the Mental field, so it 
wrongly asserts that the matter and mind were the same. In fact, according 
to the Buddha’s Abhidhamma Philosophy, the Mind is quite different from 
the Matter; and so it 1s 17 times faster than the Light and the Wireless 
waves; it is a creation of ignorance, and so the average Mind is filled 
up with Greed (= Lobha), Craving (=Tanha), Lust (-Kümacchanda), Hatred 
(=Dosa), Conceit (=M4na), Jealousy (=Macchariya), Ignorance (-Avijj&), 
Recklessness (=Uddhacca-Kukkucca), Shamelessness (—A-hir), Sloth and 
Torpor (=Thina-Middha) etc. etc. But when the Mind is trained up by the 
Excellent Doctrine and the practice prescribed by the Buddha, it gradually 
comes into wisdom and understands the real aspcets of the world and 
Beings. This sort of understanding strengthens the will-power and the will 
then controls the Mind and leads it straight to the Right Path for the 
attainment of the final Goal of Nibbana. 


In his book “The Nature of Consciousness," an English Psychologist 
very rightly remarks: 

“The Study of Buddhist Psychology is endless, and that is the beauty 
and fascination of it. Throughout, it is the same as science, there are 


always fresh channels of thought to be investigated, by the aid of fundamental 
law. 
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The more one learns the more one finds greater material for work, and 
the more one studies the system, the more does one find its far-reaching 
demonstrations and explanations. ! 


The higher understanding may indeed be said to be secret knowledge, 
but anyone may attain to this higher understanding by the cultivation of 
the mind prescribed in the methods given to us all, through His Compassion 
for all living things by our Greatest Teacher, Gautama Buddha." 
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PRECURSORS TO THE JATAKAS AND AVADANAS 
Dr. S. C. Sarkar 


The Buddhism in a popular way is well connected with the ethical and 
moral values of life here and hereafter. The kusala (wholesome) and 
akusala (unwholesome) thoughts and ideas in our threefold activities are 
the basic principle of the Buddhist literature like the Pali Jatakas and 
Buddhist Sanskrit Avadanas which were used totally to educate the mass 
with the simple Buddhist teachings avoiding subtle and intricacies of the 
higher Buddhist philosophical thoughts. The aim and object of these two 
types of the Buddhist literature were to unfold the simple Buddhist teachings 
on Kamma and Pdramita which were easily intelligible to the common 
people than the subtle theories of Paticca-samupp4da, arahatta. khanikatta 
and the like. The Lord Buddha was prudent enough to read the pulse of 
the people minus which the expansion of Buddhism was an impossible and 
unpractical matter. So the Buddha, in spite of his earnest desire to preach 
his subtle and highly intrinsic points of religion, had to recourse to the 
easy method of preaching his dhamma through illustrative episodes or 
anecdotes like those of the Játaka and Avadana. It was also a norm for 
the Buddha that they had to preach their religion according to the power 
of receptability of the different types of listeners of the dhamma Therefore 
with this background, the vast volumes of the popular literature made an 
entry in the arena of the Buddhist philosophy and literature. In these 
literatures the Buddhas would, direct the mass the way of attaining heaven 
as a reward of kusala-kamma, on the other hand the fall into the hellish 
sufferings were illustrated for committing unwholesome (Akusala) deeds. 
The attainment of heaven was never considered as the summum bonum 
of life for the advanced disciples but in spite of that for the common 
people there was no alternative to inspire them with the attainment of 
svargas which in course of training might lead to the realisation of the 
higher truths. The keynote of such popular eiterature was the kammavada. 
Thus in a natural course, to illustrate the theories of karma, various texts 
came into existence. In this group we may include the Vimüànavatthu, 
Petavatthu, Apadana, Jataka, Cartyapitaka and Sanskrit Avadanas like the 
Divyavadüna, Avadanasatakam, Jatakamala texts. The nature of presentation 
even being different they were used to preach the efficacies of karma 
which was the common thread to be stitched into a garland: Inspite of 
grouping the said texts under the same category, an analysis of these texts 
will reveal that they even having common character of specifying kamma- 
theory each of them bear individual identity in repesenting the Buddhist 
thought and teachings. 
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As it is mentioned earlier that the attaiment of heaven (sagga) was 
never thought as the summum bonum of life by a Buddhist, but for the 
people with average intelligence must have some concrete things as reward 
of their honest endeavour in the worldly life. The concept of heaven and 
hell thus emerged out like all other religions to evaluate the virtuous way 
of leading life. In Pali literature the Buddhist heaven is enumerated as 
twofold: a) Devaloka (heaven of the divine beings) and b) Brahmaloka 
(heaven of the Brahmas). 


Devaloka stands for enjoyment and Brahmaloka is a higher one and 
the enjoyments there is of more intellectual nature as it is characterised 
by supreme state of tranquileity in which there is neither consciousness 
nor unconsciousness. The divine worlds stand one above another like the 
storyes of a house and the higher storeyes require to scale the steps of 
Silas or moral disciplines. It is attainable only through progressive pious 
deeds. 

Of the canonical text, the Samafifiaphala sutta, sets before us the 
conditions which involve the practice of righteous physical (káyika) vocal 
(vücika) and mental (cetasika) activites '. The Anguttara likewise, enumerates 
the qualities for attaining heaven. These consist of faith (saddha3) sila 
(morality), gratefulness (kataññutā) alertness (appamida) etc ?. The Sekhabala 
-vagga holds before us the norms of attaining Sagga or heaven (compare 
also Dukkhasuttam, Yathabhatasuttam). In the Caravagga it is stated 
that non-transgression of the righteousness (dhamma) out of desire, 
ill-will, delusion and fear will lead one to enjoy heavenly bliss*. The 
Sumanavagga? in a more simple way directs the path of attaining heaven 
and according to this even, almsgivers and liberals are fit for a place in 
heaven. 


The Samyuttaniküya also narrates how a woman even being faithful, 
modest, scrupulous, non-grudging, non-envious, non-stinging can attain 
heaven through her bahusutati (wide learning and wisdom)*. The same 
niküya tells us how one practising Aryan truths is liable to get heaven and 
even unwavering loyalty towards the Buddha leads one to heaven.’ 


Besides the canonical pali texts mentioned above, the 
Jütakatthakathavannana (Sumangala Játaka vol III 443) illustrates how a 
king siding with the goddess Srilakkhi becomes free from anger and 
fear and ultimately reach the heaven. Of the later texts the Paficagatidipani 
states that the Devaloka is attainable through the practice of disciplinary 
rule and Brahmaloka by meditation š. The Visuddhimagga also affirms 
the attainment of divine happiness by performing meritorious deeds only *. 


Thus from the sources of the canonical and non-canocial pali texts it 
is observed that the concept of heaven and hell is not contrary to the 
Buddhist teachings, it was rather supposed to be the stepping-stone to 
higher attainments like nibbüna by a novice even. There was no harm in 
it if one having less esoteric or spiritual virtues should remain satisfied 
with the reward of heaven and ultimately a time will come when one may 
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make oneself worth of attainng the higher goal of the Buddhists after 
pasing through the lower strata sagga or heaven. 


Now if we analyse the tone of the texts starting from the Vimanavatthu 
Petavatthu, Apadana, the Cariyapitaka, Jatakatthakatha, skt. Avadana texts 
like the Avadàna satakam, Divyaivadina, we find a common thread of 
connexion i.e., extolation of the theory of Kamma which is very much 
intermingled with the theory of perfection or Paramita. It is a fact that the 
Apadina does not always hold before us the theory of Paramità despite 
that the impact of this is understood indirectly. 


Let us now turn to the Jataka-tales which sometimes preach simply 
moral or righteous human behaviour and also the resultant of Kamma 
whether it is Kusala or Akusala. Every Jàátaka story through its Atitavatthu 
(story of the past) attempts to establish the efficacy of kamma and in some 
places any of the ten Pšramis. 


The Cariyapitaka simply exemplifies or illustrates different Cariyas 
(moral practices) which were practised and observed by Bodhisattvas in 
their former lives. Thus while referring to the previous births the connection 
of the Jatakas is automatically hinted at. But we must cautiously note here 
that Bodhisattvas practised Paramita for attaining bodhi only and not for 
attaining heaven as found in Vimànavatthu. The Vim4navatthu only classifies 
the path of attaining happiness being born in heaven. The Petavatthu on 
the contrary illustrates the sufferings in hell and ultimately urges one to 
earn the bliss of heaven through wholesome achievements. Therefore, it 
is clear that these texts are mainly narratives of common people and not 
of the Bodhisattvas aspiring after Bodhi being detached from desire, tanha. 
Even lesser attainments like Sotüpattiphala (stream-wining fruition), 
Sakadagami-phala (the fruition of being born once), and anāgāmı-phala ` 
(fruition of non-returning or rebirth), are not attainable charged with tanha. 


Thus from the historical and philosophical view-point the Petavatthu 
and Vimanavatthu may be placed to an earlier period as these texts do 
not stress to attempt the Arhattva or Anagamiphalas. 


On the other hand the Játakatthkatha and the Buddhist Sanskrit Avadana 
texts are basically different as they preach how a Bodhisattva might attain 
the Arhattava or any of the stages of fruitions like Sotapattiphala, 
Sakadagamiphala, Anāgāmi and Arhattva. Of course there are some Jataka- 
stories which simply state that the achivement of Kamma only and with 
the identification of the different characters of the Atita and 
Paccuppannavatthus. The Devadhamma Jakata " narrates how a bhikkhu 
earns Sotapattiphala ; the Bhojajaneyya Jataka '' and Silavajátaka " describe 
how a bhikkhu earned the state of Arhattva. A critical observation in this 
respect will reveal that such attainments are reached by the Buddhist 
monks (Bhikkhus) only, and not by the lay-devotees who are entitled to 
have it specially in the Skt. Avadàna texts, for being composed or compiled 
in a transitional period form Hinaya8na to MahBylna. 
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The cariyds of the Cariyüpitaka are but the various illustrations of the 
modes of cariyäs, ten in number, by the Bodhisattvas in their earlier births 
as Akatti, Safkha, Dhanafijaya, Sudassana, Candakumüra, Sivi, Vessantara, 
Silavanüga, Cülabodhi, Rurumiga. These episodes try to establish how a 
living creature, whether in the forms of king, hermit, hare dear etc. is 
eligible to gain the higher attainments and placed in the different states 
of fruitions and heaven as well. 


The Pali Apadàna, on the other hand, describes the biographies of 550 
male and female members of the Buddhist Samgha in the time of Buddha. 
The main object of this text is to illustrate how by means of pure action 
or heroic deed they are associated with Arhatship. Not a single word is 
devoted in this text as the reward for heaven as is noticed in the 
Vimanavatthu. Therefore, the Apadana text is used to delineate behaviours 
and gains of people belonging to higher stratas and ignores in illumining 
the hopes of common people or laities as has been done in the Vim4na 
and Petavatthus. Therefore, the Apadàna gives much stress on formal 
aspects of religion e.g. pūjā, vandaná, dana etc. They only exemplify 
through the lives of theras and theris how the heavenly reward, so obtained, 
continue until Arhatship is attained. 


The Buddhist Sanskrit texts like the Divyüvadüna and Avadünaáataka 
make a further progress as compared with those of the Jataka-episodes. 
Each of the episodes states how a laity is worthy of attaining other stages 
of fruition along with Arhattva. So according to the nature of their 
receptability the laities are entitled to different stages like Sotapattiphala, 
Sakadügümiphala, Andgamiphala. Therefore, the Avadánas mark a departure 
from those of the Jatakas, where only the Bhikkhus can earn these stages 
of fruition. : 

Thus in the Pürpabhadrávadana, ? the Brahmin Sampurna for his service 
rendered was rewarded with Bodhi. In the Kusida Avadana, ^ the son of 
a rich usurer was proclaimed by the Buddha to be born as a Buddha in 
future, likewise the king Sivi ^ attained bodhi, Ksemda, ' the daughter of 
king Kosala, attained Arhattva ; Guptika, " a son of a certain merchant 
gained Arahattva. 


Sronakotikarna !* of the Divyavadina was ordained and associated with 
the fruit of Arhattva. Of the same texts the characters like Paficaka, 
Mahiipaficaka, Sudhanakumira, Kundla, Supriyà etc, belonged to the different 
walks of the the society. Some of them were Braühmin's sons, Sresthi's 
sons, kings, bankers, householders and commoners. They did not belong 
to the fold of Samgha. Therefore the attainment of Arhattva, like the 
Jatakas, was not confined to the members of the Budhhist Samgha. The 
illustrative stories of Avadana, therefore, incited the common people to 
embrace Buddhism with its supreme attainment Arahattva. 


From the foregoing discussion it is evident that the hero or heroines 
of the different stories of the Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu came from the 
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common people who were to remain satisfied with the attainment of 
celestial happiness according to their kamma or action rendered either in 
the previous or current existences. The texts like the Jatakatthakatha, 
Divyavadana, were bold enough in rewarding the higher attainments. From 
the consideration of the time it may be observed that the Vimanavatthu 
and Petavatthu might have belonged to an earlier period than those of the 
Jatakatthakathd and the Avadàna texts which took their final written 
shapes from the 1st century A.D. to the 5th century A.D. So the compilers 
or preachers of the Peta and Vimünavatthu were not courageous enough 
to give the common people the taste of higher attainments as noted earlier 
for the new thoughts of Mahaytünism could not penetrate into the Buddhist 
thought at the time of compilation of the texts. In the Jatakatthakatha an 
attempt has been made to reward the monks with higher attainments as 
they belonged to the Theravada Buddhism. 


From the viewpoint of the style of presentation and language also the 
Vimünavatthu and Petavatthu at least belonged to an earlier period than 
the Jatakatthakatha or the Buddhist Sanskrit texts. The verse portions play 
a predominant part in the Vimana and Petavatthu. The narrative portion 
is much larger in the Jatakatthakathd and the Avadüna texts. The archaic 
nature of the words in the verses also require a detailed study which here 
is avoided for want of space. 


We may now, therefore, conclude with the hypothetical reasoning that 
the Vimanavatthu and the Petavatthu served as precursors to the creation 
of the vast Jataka and Avadana literature which were definitely composed 
or compiled in final form not later than the beginning of the 1st century 
B.C. 


FOOT NOTES 


l. Ime Vata bhonto satti kdyaduccaritena samannaágatiü 
vaciduccaritena samannügati manoduccaritena samannagatà te 
kfyassa bhedà param marana nirayam upapanna... sattd kaya. 
sucaritena samanniagata vacisucaritena samanniagata 
manosucariteni samannügati te kdyassa bheda param marana 
sugatim lokam upapannd ti, D I 82. 

2. A II 26, Parisüvagga, -Akatafifutasuttam Abyabajjhasuttam, 
Savajjasuttam A II 237. 

3. A II 3 


4. Chanda dosi bhayá mohā, yo dhammam nitivattati apurati 
tassa yo so sukkapakkheva candima ti, A II 19. 


5. dayako dünapati kšyassa bhedā param sugatim saggam lokam 
upapajyjati A III 39 
6. Samyuttanikfya Vol. IV -243-244 
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ibid Vol I, 30 . 


8. Silena tidivam yati, jhinena Brahmasampadam JPTS 1884, 
160 


9. Vism. Vol. I 199 . 

10. Jataka No. 6 

11. Jataka No. 23 

12. Jataka No. 72 

13. AvadanaSsatakam, story No. 1. 
14. Ibid, story No. 3 

15. Ibid, Story No. 34. 

16. Ibid, Story No. 79 

17. Ibid, Story No. 96 

18. Divyüvadàana, story No. 1 


* All the Pali texts belong to the PTS series and the Buddhist 
Sanskrit Texts are of Mithila Institute Ed. by P.L. Vaidya. 
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SECULARISM IN BUDDHIST MONASTIC LIFE IN 
PRE-ASOKAN DAYS 


Dr. Kshanika Saha 


In pre-ASokan days the Buddhist monks were devoted exclusively to 
the religious, spiritual and ecclesiastical practices without giving the least 
attention to ecomomic activities. The fact that the monks lived as a 
corporate body in fixed abodes, usually in the monasteries especially build 
for them cannot do away wholly with certain secular functions. The 
monasteries were no doubt provided by the lay devotees but these had to 
be planned and constructed according to the requirements of the monks. 
It is found in the Vinaya Pitaka that for the proper management of the 
corporate body, a number of office-bearers were selected and appointed. 
Such appointments were made formally by the assembly of monks (Saügha) 
by three announcements and with the unanimous consent of the members 
present. The monks usually selected were of the best type and were 
supposed to be free from impulses (chanda), hatred or ill-will (dosa) 
delusion or misconception (moha) and fear or diffidence (bhaya). It will 
be apparent from the functions of the office-bearers that the monks had 
to give some attention to certain secular affairs apart from their main 
religious and spiritual duties. Here is given a brief account of the office- 
bearers as found in the Vinaya texts :- 


1. Bhattuddesaka ' (distributor of food) : From the Cullavagga we learn 
that in RBjagaha there was once a famine and it became extrembly 
difficult for the people to maintaining supply of food to the community 
of monks (Samghabhatta). This emergency necessitated the appointment of 
impartial distributor of food. When this matter was brought to the notice 
of Buddha, he allowed gifts of food specially meant for some monks 
(uddesabhatta) It was done by handing over sticks to the distributor of 
food for a certain number of monks, whom a householder could afford to 
feed (salakabhatta) or by a general invitation of all monks on particular 
days viz, hight day, new-moon or full moon day, the uposatha or the first 
day (petatipada) of a fortmght (Pakkhika, uposathika, Patipadika). 


2. Bhandagirika? (store-keeper): the lay-devotees offered robes and 
other requisites to the monks, as there was no fixed house, the articles 
were kept carelessly at various spots which were sometimes spoiled and 
so it was decided that there should be a store house. It could be a part 
of the monastery, a separate pinnacled house or a building or a cave. 
Along with the introduction of the store house a monk was selected by 
the sangha to be in charge of store house. He was called a Bhandagarika 
who was expected to be well balanced mentally and knew which of the 
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articles were to be stored or not (guttaguttafica jineyya). As the bhandagarika 

"Was not always available subsidiary office-bearers were selected from 
among the monks and were put in charge of particular objects as for 
instance (i) the Civarapatiggahaka ? (robes receiver); (ii) Satiyagahapaka 
(receiver of clothes); (ii) Pattagahapaka * (receiver of bowls). Similarly 
three were receivers of the different kinds of food. In course of time 
difficulties arose in the distribution of stored articles to avoid dissatisfactions 
among the monks and improper allocation of goods, several monks were 
selected as office bearers e.g. clvarabhajaka 5, yágubhajaka, í phalabhajaka ’, 
khajjabhajaka *, appamattavisajjaka (distributor of robes, rice gruel, fruits, 
dryfood, minor articles). In the matter of distribution also several rules 
were framed to guide the office-bearers. 


3. Sendsanapafifidpaka°: With the influx of monks in a monastery, 
sometimes it become difficult to find suitable accommodation for all of 
the monks. In order to remove this inconvenience in accommodation, a 
monk was selected as an office-bearer for the distribution of beds and 
seats (sendsanapannapaka). 

4. navakammika and navakammikas ?: When Buddha was staying at 
Vesali, a poor weaver wanted to construct a monastery with mud and 
bricks. He expressed dissatisfaction for not getting a monk to encourage 
him and to give him instruction in Dhamma. When this matter was 
brought to the notice of the teacher, he directed that a monk should be 
appointed by the three announcements of the sangha as navakammika 1.e. 
supervisor of the construction and repair of the monastery. For small 
works a bhikkhu of five or six years standing, for medium works like 
pinnacled nonasteries a monk of seven or eight years standing and for 
large monasteries a monk of ten or twelve years should be deputed. There 
should be in no case two supervisor monks for one monastery. The monks 
so deputed must dwell near the monastery and not elesewhere, this bhikkhu 
should abide by the rules of the Sangha. It is found in the Vinayapitaka 
that the Jetavanavihara built with the money of Anathapindika at Savatthi 
was probably planned by a monk well-acquainted with the Vinaya rules 
for the construction of different kinds of rooms and appurtenances to a 
monastery. In this vihára there were dwelling rooms, cells, gate chambers, 
servicehalls, halls with fireplaces, storehouse, closets, cloisters, bath rooms, 
fans pavilions. (vihara, parivena, kotthaka, upatthanasalü, udapanasala, 
jantüghara, pokkharani, mandapa) "'. 

The construction of monastery for nuns (bhikkunuipanissaya) by the 
grandson of Migāramātā (Visakha) was supervised by Sundarinanda. The 
functions of such an office bearer, though of a temprary nature could be 
described as secular. 


5. Aramika ?: It is said that king Bimbisára offered dramika to 
Pilindavaccha. Buddha agreed ultimately to acceptance of such gardeners. 
Later on, Bimbisara directed his chief minister to give hundred dramikas 
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to Pilindavacchas. These áramikas are settled in a village. They expected 
to render services to the sangha as required by the monks. 


6. Aramikapesaka ? : In course of time it was found that such dramikas 
(attendance of gardeners) when deputed for certain works they neglected 
to do the work. So the system of selecting of monk as Aramikapesaka 
(despatchers of attendance) whose duty was to select a right attendant who 
discharged his duties properly. 


The functions of such an office-bearer, though of a temporary nature, 
could be described as secular. Hence secularism of a limited character 
formed an aspect of the monastic life of the early Buddhist monks and 
nuns. 
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JITARI’S CONCEPT OF ‘REASONING ON LOGIC’ 


Narendra Kumar Dash 


1.1 Jitari, the author of the Hetutattvopadega, was a very prolific writer 
and was considered as one of the greatest Pandits of the Mediaeval 
Bengal. The works which are credited to the name Jitari were composed 
in different subjects viz., Ny&ya, Tantra and Sadhana etc.!. In the Taranatha's 
History of Buddhism in India, Chattopadhyaya, has given a list of twenty- 
three works in her supplementary note No. 72, which are credited to the 
name Jitàri. Beside Prof. Tucci has edited a nydya work of Jitári and the 
Work was published in the Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Vol. XI in 1930. The name of the work is: Jatinirikrti. Thus a total 
number of twenty-four works were composed by Jitüri. (Note-1) 


1.2 Now naturally question arises as to whether all the twenty-four 
works of different subjects were composed by a single and identical author 
or written by different authors of the same name. Earlier, this problem also 
attacted the notice of Prof. Tucci and Dey. Though in the introduction to 
the edition of Jatinirikrti Tucci is silent about the said problem, still in 
his introduction to the Hetutattvopadesa, he discusses the mentioned problem 
in details. After a long discussion, he concludes that there were two 
authors with the same name of Jitüri: a Jitiri and a Mahajitari and the 
younger one was chiefly a Tantric author. Prior to Tucci, Dey also 
suggested about two Jitaris. He says that ‘‘with regard to Jetan, the next 
important writer, the Tibetan tradition appears to distinguish a senior and 
junior sage of that name. The senior or Mahajitüri belonged to Varendra, 
where his father Garbhapada lived at the court of king Sanütana. He is 
said to have received from Mahapala the diploma of the Pandita of 
Vikramsila Vihara, and instructed Dipamkara Snijnana in the Buddhist 
lore. The younger Jetdri was a Buddhist Tantric sage of Bengal, who 
initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name Lavanyavaijra. It is possible 
that the three learned works on Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan, 
belonged to thé Senior Jetari’’?. This remark of Dey needs some study. 
Dey opines that the younger Jitiri was a Buddhist Tantric sage of Bengal 
and he Initiated Bodhibhagya and gave him the name Lavanyavajra. But 
in the Sum-pa mkhan-po’s history we have a story where he narrates that 
Jittri was said to have been a disciple of dpal sde (Skt. Srisena) and the 
master of Byan-chub skal-Idan (Skt. Bodhibhagya) and he gave the name 
sGeg-pa’1 do-rje (Skt. Lalita-Vajra/ Lilfivajra) to Bodhibhagya after his 
initiation. Tucci prefers to resconstruct the Tibetan word as Lildvajra. 
According to S.C. Das sGeg-pa’i rdo-rje (Lüvanyavajra, Lildvajra) is the 
name of a Buddhist sage of Ancient India who visited Udyàna (Ancient 
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Kabul) and spread Buddhism there. ? However, in the history of Buddhism 
in India we are not familiar with the name Lavanyavajra., but with Lalita- 
vajra and Lilfivajra who are quite familiar in Tantric Buddhism. Taranath's 
history suggests that Lalitavajra was a siddhayogi during the period of Shri 
Dharmakirti and he was a great pandita of Nalendra. His disciple Lilavajra 
committed to writing the works of his master. But the Yamantakodaya and 
the Santikrodhavikridita etc. were composed by Lil&vajra, the great. 
Therefore, the name given by Jitāri may not L&ivanyavajra, but may be 
either Lalitavajra or Lidvajra. However, Prof. Tucci prefers to reconstruct 
the name as Lilivajra Again, Dey opines that the three learned works on 
logic belonged to the Senior Jitàri. But we have four works on Buddhist 
Logic which are credited to Jitüri. We presume that the work Jatinirükrti, 
edited by Prof. Tucci, was not known to Dey and his remark in this 
context is based on the Tibetan translations. 


1.3 According to Taranatha the Pandit Lalitavajra was a contemporary 
of Dharmakirti. As Dharmakirti was a disciple of Dharmapala, who was 
a Professor in Nalanda at the time when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
visited it. Lalitavajra's time may be placed in the last quater of the 
Seventh Century A.D. Again, the time of Lilavajra, the disciple of 
Lalitavajra, may be around the first half of the Eighth Century A.D. Since 
Jitan was the master of either of these two, he might have flourished about 
8th century A.D. This 1s also supported by Sum-pa mkhan-po. He says 
Jitàri was the teacher of Byan-chub skal-ldan, who was given the 
name Sgeg-pe'i rdo-rje. According to the view of the same scholar, Sgeg- 
pa'i rdo-rje was a contemporary of Ra-sa-pa-la. * Vidyabhusana suggests 
Rasapala's time as : 753 S.D. to 765 A.D. on the basis of Taranatha’s 
history. 

1.4 Again it has been mentioned that Jitàri was the teacher of Atisa 
Dipankara. According to Rahula Sankytyayana, Dipamkara created special 
problems for his early education. When the young prince Candragarbha 
first met Jitàri and the latter asked him who he was, Candragarbha replied 
that he was the son of the master of the land. Jitiri thought that this 
answer showed pride. We neither have any master nor any slave. If you 
are the ruler of the land, then go away, he answered. Very bumble 
Candragarbha told him that he wanted to renounce the world. At this, 
Jitiri advised him to go to Nalanda, as he thought that if the prince was 
ordained too close to his father's capital, it would be difficult for him to 
overcome pride. Š 


1.5 It has been accepted that Atisa was born in the ‘water-male-horse’ 
year te. the 1039 Vikrama era, i.e. 982 A.D. and since Jitàri, who was 
living in a cottage close to the capital of the father of Atisa, the teacher 
of Candragarbha, we may say that he flourished in the later half of the 
10th century A.D. In this context Sdnkrtytyana suggests : ‘‘Jitan was 
renowned as a grammarian and erudite scholar'' š However, still now we 
have no inforamtion, either from Tibetan souce or from Indian source, to 
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suggest that Jitàri was a grammarian. Not a single work on grammar, 
which is erudited to Jitiri, is available now. But it is known from the 
history of Taranatha that Jitüri learnt, without studying the scripts, all the 
fine arts, prosody, Sabdavidya (grammar) etc. 


1.6. Thus on the basis of our study, we may suggest that there were 
. two authors in the mediaeval periods with an identical name i.e. Jitari. The 
Senior one flourished about 8th century A.D. and the junior Jit&ri flourished 
in 10th century A.D. Again, the elder one was the disciple of dpal-sde and 
the master of Lalitavajra or Lllüvajra. The Younger one was the master 
of Atisa Dipamkara, when he was a boy. But we have no information as 
to which one was the Buddhist Logician. If we agree with the view of 
Dey, then the Senior Jitari was the great Logician. Vidyabhusana, however, 
does not mention about two Jitaris.? According to his observation, Jitari 
received the royal diploma of Pandita of the University of Vikramasila 
from the king Mahapala. Mahapala reigned upto 940 A.D. and Dipamkara 
was born in 980 A.D. Their contemporary, Jatari (Jitiri), must have lived 
between these dates. 


1.7. It has been said earlier that twenty-four works are credited to the 
name of Jitári and again, it 1s also mentioned that the Buddhist Logician 
Jitin, the Senior, had composed four works on Logic. Thus, it is natural 
that the rest twenty works were composed by the junior Jitüri, the teacher 
of Candragarbha. Vidyabhusana, '° like Dey, mentions that the author had 
composed three works. It seems that Vidyabhusana was not aware of the 
work Jatinirikrti which was edited in 1930. 


2.1. The text Hetutattvopadesa was edited for the first time by 
Durgacharan Chattopadhyaya with a Sanskrit reconstruction on the basis 
of the xylographs of the Narthang and Peking versions and was published 
by Calcutta University in 1939. Again a Sanskrit version of the same text 
has been edited in the roman script by Prof. Tucci in his work entitled 
Minor Buddhist Texts, published from Roma in 1956. According to Prof. 
Tucci, his edition is based upon a palm-leaf manuscript, which was 
presented to him by the abbot of the monastery Khongdkandzong (dgon 
dkar reson), which is situated in the southern bank of the Tsangpo river. 
Before Tucci, the Sanskrit version of this work was not known to the 
academic world and therefore, Vidyabhusana remarks that the Sanskrit 
original of this work appears to be lost. 


3.1. It is known from the colophon of the work under discussion that 
it was translated into Tibetan by the Indian Pandita Kumarakalasa in 
collaboration with a Tibetan interpreter, Bhiksu Sakyaprabha, viz., rgya- 
gar-gyi-mkhan-po Pa-ndi-ta ku-mu-ra-ka-la-si-dan/lo-tsa-ba dge-slon Sakya- 
ed-kyis-bagyur-cin shus-nas-gtan-la-phab-pa'o//. It may be reconstructed 
into Sanskrit as: bhdratiyaupadhyadyena panditena kumárakala$ena 
bhügantarakürena bhiksund $ükyaprabhena (bhotabhagayüm) samSodhya ca 
vinyasthah.// 
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3.2. It is not known either from the colophon or from the text that 
when and where the said work was translated and revised. However we 
have some informations about Kumarakalasa, the translator, he was also 
the translator of the work, Phags-pa ‘jam-dpal-gyi rtsa-b'i rgyud (skt. 
Arya-mafijusri-mülatantra) The Tibetan Lo-tsa-ba of the translation of the 
said work wa Bhiksu Sakya blo-grass (Sakyabodhi). " Roerich, again 
suggests that the said Tantra was translated into Tibetan by order of Iho- 
btsun-pa Gbyan-chub’od (skt. Bodhiprabha) at the monastery of Tho-lin in 
Guge. " The king Bodhiprabha was the royal disciple of Ati$a Dipamkara. 
Thus, we may say that Kumarakalas$a flourished in the 11th century, as 
the king Bodhiprabha was a contemporary to Nayapala of Bengal (1030- 
55 A.D.) 


3.3. Again, Bu-ston, the famous historian, after describing the activities 
of Atifa in Tibet (1042-1054 A.D.) mentions a long list of the Indian 
Pandits, who translated a great number of texts into Tibetan along with 
the help of the different Lo-tsa-bas. " It is also known from the 
same source that Kumärakalaśa taught at San-dum-neu-thog and other 
places. !5 


3.4. The co-translator of the work under discussion is Bhiksu 
S&kyaprabha. Bu-ston says that the translators who had first been with the 
great Master and, moreover, Sakyaprabha, Yol-cog Dorj-van-chug, Ge- 
va'i-lo-do translated and revised a great number of works. '^ Thus, both 
Kumarakalaga and Sakyaprabha were contemporary to Ati$a Dipmkara 
and, therefore, the translation of the work Hetutattvopadesa was made on 
the 11th century A.D. However, due to the want of evidences, we are not 
sure that where the translation was done. 


4.1. Vidyabhusana, in his work 'History of Indian Ligic', suggests that 
the title Hetutattvopadesa signifies ''instruction on the real nature of the 
middle term in a syllogism”. Y This seems to be an oversight, as the 
present work sets out to discuss the problems which cover almost the 
entire scope of any work on logic. The word hetu has been used here in 
a wider sense of ‘reasoning on logic’ In general and not in the sense of 
the mark (linga) or m ‘the middle term’ of a syllogistic reasoning. 

4.2. This small work of Jitári opens with introductory verse : 

sadhanam düsanam caiva sabhásam parasamvide/ 
pratyaksam anumünam ca sabhasam tvatmasamvide// 


This introductory verse hints that problems have been classified in this 
work into sadhana ‘‘demonstration’’, düsana ‘‘refutation’’, pratyaksa 
"perception" and anumáàna ‘‘inference’’. Thus at the beginning of the 
work the author says that demonstration and refutation together with their 
fallacies are useful in arguing with others (parasamvide). Perception and 
Inference together with their fallacies are useful for one’s own illumination 
(atmasamvid). It is interesting to note that this opening verse of Jitüri also 
occurs in the beginning of the Nyäyapraveśa !5 of Acharya Dinnaga. In this 
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work of Dinnaga, the term sadhana has been defined as the presentation 
of paksa, hetu and drstanta and therefore, it has been said in the text that 
paksádivacanüni sádhanam." Sadhana undoubtedly involves anumiàna, but 
this is evidently parürthinumüna, being intended for the conviction other 
than one's own self. It is, therefore, different from anumàna in the second 
line of the verse, which is but svürthinumüna and bring conviction to 
one's own self. When there is any error in any of the three members i.e. 
paksa, hetu and drstanta of a syllogism, ıt will be a case of Sadhandbhasa. 
Dusana consists in pointing out some defect in the adversary’s arguments. 
Dusanábhasa is a false refutation and is equivalent to jati viz., dusanabhaso 
dusanameveti sa prativadinocyate/yada purvapakgavadino'bhütan 
dosamudbhüvayati (tadà) duganábhaso jatiriti. 2 

4.3. In the Pramanasamuccaya (PS) Dinndga argues in support of two 
pramágas, i.e. pratyaksa and anumana. Here the author of the PS, perhaps 
attacks Aksapüda, who propounded four pramanas. According to Dinnága 
the objects of knowledge (prameya) are of two kinds i.e. svalaksana ‘the 
unique self-characteristic’ and saámünyalaksana ‘the generic class- 
characteristic’ " and with reference to these two kinds of prameyas, two 
pramünas, pratyaksa and anumfna are requisitioned. ? We apprehend the 
svaslaksana aspect of things by the former, which is perceptible and by 
the later the simanyalaksana which is imperceptible (paroksa) Therefore, 
the author of Sarvadar$ana-samgraha rightly says that: 


na pratyaksaparokgabhyàm 
meyasyünyasya sambhavah 

meyasyünyasya sambhavah/ 
tasmat prameyadvitvena 

pramanadvitvam isyate//.? 


4.4. Dinniga does not give any formal definition of perception, which 
is well known as the knowledge of objects derived through the channel 
of the senses. But he describes perception as that which, being freed form 
preconception is unconnected with name genus etc. ^* For example, suppose 
a person in twilight mistakes a rope for a snake, his knowledge of the 
snake is a preconception and is not an act of Perception. Dinnaga contends 
that Perception is not connected with the name, as we can perceive a thing 
without knowing its name. It 1s also not connected with genus, so that the 
perception of a thing consists of the knowledge of its individual 
characteristics along. ''Suppose I see a cow. This cow, which I see, is a 
peculiar one. It's infinite peculiarities can only be realised by me who 
have seen it. If proceed to indicate this cow to other persons by saying 
that I saw a cow which is named Dittha or which is red, etc., I can only 
convey to those persons the idea of a cow of a certain class, that is a 
cow possessing the common characteristics of a class of cows, but can 
never express to them the individual cow which I saw. Hence it 
folows that Perception cannot be properly expressed by name, genus 
eto. o 
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4.5. In the Nyüyabindu of Dharmakirti, the word samyakjnanam ‘valid 
knowledge’ has been used for pramüna, as all objects of man are 
accomplished by perfect or valid knowledge. This is of two kinds :- 
Perception and Inference. ?* Again perception 1s that, where the knowledge 
is derived through the senses, etc. and which is free from pre-conception 
` (kalpanā) and devoid of error (abhranta).*’ Pre-conception refers to the 
experience of false images which appear real as if they were capable of 
being addressed and touched, as a snake. Error is caused by such causes 
as darkness, quick motion, journey by boat, shaking etc. ; for instance, to 
a man journeying by a boat, trees on both banks appear to move. 


4.6. Jitin, however, without naming any one of these two famous 
Buddhist Logicians, accepts the first word of Dinnaga i.e. kalpanà and 
adds the word abhranta of Dharmakurti to ıt. Thus, he says that : pratyaksam 
kalpandpodham abhrantam and therefore, he is supporting the arguments 
given by Dharmakurti. 


4.7. Dinn&ga's idea of kalpand in the sense of jatyádiyojanà has been 
rejected by his successors on the ground that jati or sümanya, being itself 
unreal and untenable according to Buddhist Philosophy, need not be 
precluded by any special mention, as this would imply its reality. 


4.8. While Dharmakirti argues in favour of four kinds of Perception,” 
Jitiri says that there are three kinds viz. tatra pratyaksam tnvidham They 
are : (i) perception by the five senses (vyavahankamindriya-jfidnam) ; self- 
consciousness (sarvacittacaittanimdtmasamvedanam) ; and (ii) knowledge 
of contemplative saint (bhutarbhavanasphutaprakarsaparyantajam” 
yogi jianam) Here, Jitüri not only accepts the divisions of perception 
(without the second one i.e. perception by the mind) made by Dharmakirti, 
but writes down the lines from his Nyayabindu. He omits manovijfiana 
probably on the ground that it has a mere scriptural rather than a 
logical justification. Dharmottara remarks that monovijfíana is approved by 
scriptural authority devoid of all argumentative support, but nevertheless 
it can be justified when explained after Dharamkirtti ; etacca siddhanta- 
prasiddham münasapratyakgam natvasya prasüdhakam asti pramünam 
evamjatiyakam tad yadi syan na ka$cid dosah syüt iti vaktum 
laksanamakhyütam asyeti/. ?? 

4.9. It has been indicated in the introductory verse of the 
Hetutattvopadesa that the Inference is of two kinds: svürthbinumüna and 
parürthánumaàna. These divisions of inference are also, earlier mentioned 
by Dinnága. According to him inference for one’s self (svürthanumaüna) is 
defined as the knowledge of a thing derived through its mark on sign of 
three characters " viz., kárya ‘effect’ (Tib 'bras-bu'); svabhüva ‘identity’ 
(Tib. ran-bshibn) ; and anupalabdhi, 'non-perception' (Tib. mi-dmigs-pa). 
Tbus, the mark may be an effect of the thing to be inferred ; e.g. smoke 
of fire; the mark may be in essence identical with the thing to be 
inferred ; e.g. a simsapa identical with a tree and non-perception of the 
mark may be due to the non-existence of the thing to be inferred ; e.g. 
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non-perception of a pot is a mark of non-existence thereof; Jitüri also 
accepts the same logic as given by Dinnaga. 


4.10. The pararthánumüna or ‘the Inference for the sake of others’ 
takes place when a person demonstrates to others the conclusion drawn by 
him though an Inference of One’s self and therefore, Jitüri says: 
triripahetupradarsena pardvagamanimittam krtaprayogah 
parárthánumünamityucyate/.?! 

Again, this is of two kinds: (a) positive (sidharmya) and (b) negative 
(vaidharmya). Jitári explains these two with fine examples. In the case of 
first, he argues, sound is non-eternal, because it 1s a product, all products 
are non-eternal as a pot (positive). * In the case of the latter, sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a product, no non-non-eternal i.e. eternal is a product 
as ether (negative). ? 


4.11. After explaining the sidhya and südhana, Jitari explains the 
middle term (hetu). According to his arguments the three forms of the hetu 
are the following :- 


(1) The middle term must abide in the minor term (paksa sattvam) e.g. 
the sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like a pot, but unlike 
ether. 


(2) This middle term must abide only in cases which are homologous 
with the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 'krtakatva' abides in a 
pot which is homologous with things which have no eternity. 


(3) And the middle term must never abide in cases which are 
heternologous from the major term, e.g. in the above reasoning 'krtakatva' 
does not abide in ether which 1s heterologous from things that have no 
eternity. 


4.12. Thus Jitāri explains about the fallacies of the middle term 
(hetvabhasa). ^* They are asiddha 'un-proved' ; viruddha ‘contradictory’ ; 
and anaikantika ‘un-certain’ viz., hetvabhasastrividhal/ asiddho viruddho’ 
naikantika$ca//.5 That, where the paksa is unproved, is asiddha-hetvabhasa. °° 
In the reasoning sound is eternal, because it is visible; of sound is 
admitted by neither party. Similarly in the reasoning the hill has fire, 
because it has vapour ; vapour as an effect of the fire 1s questioned. Where 
the cause (hetu) is contradictory to the sddhya, that is viruddhahetvabhasa. °’ 
In the reasoning sound is eternal, because it is a product, ‘product’ is not 
homogeneous with ‘eternal’ and that is the middle term 1s opposed to the 
major term. Lastly, the hetu, where sapaksa, vipaksa are present or not 
present or where there is doubt about these two, is called 
anaiküntikahetvabhasa.?* In the reasoning ‘sound is non-eternal, because 
it is knowledge', the knowledge 1s too general, because it includes the 
eternal as well as the non-eternal. 


5.1. Thus, the Hetutattvopadesa of Jitāri covers almost all the aspects 
of the Logic and it js not a work on the middle term only. 
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Note-1. 


‘Dr. K Kunjunni Raja, editor, the new Catalogus Catalogorus. (Vol. 7 
1973), mentions that the elder Jitari o Jitiripáda of Varendra, son of 
Garbhapada, flourished about 1000 A.D. He, however, accepts the date 
mentioned by Sankrtyayana (Refer Sanskrit palm-leaf mss. in Tibet; 
J.B.O.R.S, Vol. XXI, 1935 , p. 41). Dr. Kunjunni Raja opines that seven 
works are credited to the elder Jitári. These works are (i) the j4tinirikarana ; 
(ii) the Dharmadharmiviniscaya; (iij) the Nairátmyasiddhi ; (iv) 
Balavataratarka ; (v) the BodhipratideSanavrtti or the Bodhisütrasiksakrama ; 
(vi) the Sugatamahavibhangakanka ; and (vii) the Hetutattvopadesa. 


The second Jitàü was a Buddhist Tantric writer of Bengal and he 
initiated Bodhibhagya. Fifteen works are affiliated to this younger Jitàri. 
These are (i) Aparimitayurjfianavidhi ; (11) the Aparimitayurjrianasadhana ; 
(iii) the Aparimit&áyusstotra ; (iv) the Candamasharosanasadhana ; (v) the 
Catuhpithatattvacatuska ; (vi) the Caturmudrasadhana ; (vii) the 
Cittotpadasamadhanavidhi; (vii) the Das akrodhavidyavidhi. (ix) the 
Nathaksobhyasadhana ; (x) the Mahapratisara cakralekhar viddhi ; (x1) the 
Lokesvaracintamanicakravartisadhana ; (xin Vajrasrnkhalasadhana ; (xiii) 
the Cittotpadasamadhanavidhi. (xiv) Sitavatisadhana ; and (xv) the 
Hevajrasya sekaniscay. Besides, he mentions about a third Jitari (guhya) 
who was a Buddhist and the works like (1) the Mandalavidhi and (ii) what 
Yatrkarmikabhumi pariskara. also called Adikarmikabhumuipariskara, (pp 
300-301). 


Thus, Dr. Kunjunni Raja mentions about three Jitdris. However, he has 
not mentioned the date of the second and the third one. Sankrtyayana 
opines that Nairatmyasiddhi and the Sahopalambhasiddhi are the works of 
Jitari on Logic (Refer ; Sanskrit Palm-leaf Mss. ın Tibe ; J.B.O.R.S. ; Vol. 
XXII; 1937 pp. 1 to 57). 
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CONCEPT AND PRACTICE OF SATYA (TRUTH) IN BUDDHISM 


I 


Dr. Bimalendra Kumar 


The truth which was realised by Lord Buddha under the Bodhi tree is 
called as Noble Truths (Árya Satya). These four truths may be considered 
as the root cause of the Buddhas' order. The knowledge of these four 
noble truths was realised by the Buddha at the time of his getting 
enlightenment. He had preached this in his first sermon at Rsipatana 
Mrgadava. ! Due to enlightenment of these four truths, the Lord is called 
as Buddha. * The Knowledge of the dhamma means to know the four 
noble truths.? Again what Buddha attained in Enlightenment is Dhamma 
and what he preached or hesitated to teach 1s Dhamma- ''Adhigato kho 
me ayam dhammo’’.’ ‘‘Kicchenadhigato dhammo halam dani pakasitum' 5. 
Desitomayà dhammo anantaram abühiram katva®. Dhamma is what is 
proclaimed taught instructed-akkhato desana, sasana, anusüsana, but it 1s 
in its essence not an intellectual doctrine to be logically comprehended, 
attakkavacaro. The dhamma has to be adopted a way of life, to be 
practised. It 1s a path to be trodden (maggo, patipada) so that it may lead 
to immediate personal realization. ’ 


Thus Dhamma is psycho-ethical thought and practice which takes a 
being from the state of suffering to the state of eternal bliss, It is just like 
a raft (kullüpama) going from this shore to another of the river full of 
stormy waves. * The Buddha declared that after him the dhamma would 
be the teacher in his place. In this way dhamma spans a variety of 


i. Mahavagga (Ed.) Bhikkhu J. Kashyap Nalanda, 1959, p 13 


2  '"Vuyhità saccüniti Buddho, bodhetüpaj&yati Buddho''-Mahaniddesa (ed, Bhikkhu J. 
Kashyap, Nalanda, p 457. 


“I me sam kho, bhikkhave, catunnam anyasaccünam yathábhutam abhisambuddhatta 
tathagato araham sammüsambuddho anys ti vuccatiti-Samyuttaniküya'" Vol. H (Ed) 
Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, 


Udāna, (Khuddakantkfya, Vol. I), Nalanda Edition, 1959, p 2. 
Mayhimanikiya (Nalanda Edition), Vol. I p. 217 
Ibid. (BodhirajakumBrasutta), Vol H pp 318-343 


DIghaniküya, Vol II (Mahfpannibbanasutta) Ed Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, 
pp, 58ff. 


7  Samyuttanikaya Vol II (Ed ) Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, (Dhammabhisamaya), 
p. 134 


A Q + w 


8 Mayhimanikfya Vol I op Cit. p 179, 
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meanings namely teaching °, law "°, nature '', composite and non-composite 
things ", moral and immoral states ", actions '*, and the reals." 


The equivalent term for Truth in Pali is sacca which means, ‘That 
which is’. The heart of the Buddha's teaching is Four Noble Truths 
(Cattári Arrya Saccüni), which he expounded in his very first sermon viz 
Dhammacakkapavattanasutta. These truths are so called because they were 
discovered by the Greatest Ariya, the Buddha-‘‘yasm4 Panetani buddhadaye 
ariyá pativijjhanti, tasma arryasaccüniti vuccanti’’ ! Or these truths were 
experienced by the Buddha and nobles therefore, ıt is called as Noble 
truths-''arryánam saccüni ariyasaccani’’. Or the perfect enlightenment of 
these truths can be achieved by the noble, therefore, they are called as 
Noble truths-‘‘anyd imam pativijjhanti, tasmà ariya-saccüni tt vuccanti.'' V 
The Lord Buddha himself has told that the Tathagata is noble among the 
world of God and men and this 1s the truth of nobles therefore this 1s noble 
truth—‘‘sadevake, bhikkhave, loke—'sadevammanussáya tatbagato aryo, 
tasmü—ariyasaccüni ti vuccanti. * Again he says that ''Imani, kho, 
bhikkhave, cattári artyasaccani tathani avitathani, anannathdni, tasma 
ariyasaccáni ti vuccanti.’’ The four noble truths are namely - 


]. There is a suffering-dukkham ariyasaccam 

2 There is a cause of suffering-dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam 

3. There is cessation of suffering-dukkhanirodham anyasaccam and 
4 


. There is a path which leads towards the cessation of suffering- 
dukkhanirodhagámani patipada ariyasaccam. 


In Mahayana Buddhism, there is the establishment of two fold truths, 
namely paramarthasatya and samvrtisatya. The ongin of the theory of the 
Twofold Truth may be traced in the early Buddhism and Abhidharma, 
especially in the works of the Sarvdstivddins. The highest truth is 1n— 
expressible The paramiürtha satya has a common aspect with Sunyata and 
Samvrti-satya with pratitya-samutpdda; but they are never exactly 
synonymous. The paramartha-satya has been discussed by Acdrya Nagarjuna 


9. "Deseti dhammam Adikalyanam mayyjhe-kalyinam panyosdina-kalyinam '' Dighamkaya, 
Vol I, p 55 


10 “Esa dhammo sanantano’’-Khuddakanikfya Vol. 1, (Ed ) Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda 
Edition, p 17. 


1]  ''Chedana-vinddhasana-dhammo "' -Dighanik&ya, "Vol I, p 67 
12. “Sabbe dhammá anattd ti, yadā paññaáya passati-khuddakanik&ya, Vol I p. 43 


13  ""Tasmim kho pana samaye dhamm8 honti'"—Dhammasangani (Ed ) Bhikkhu J kashyap, 
Nalanda Edition, p 37 


l4  ''Manopubbangamà dhammià, manosetthi manomay3—Khuddakanikfya’’, Vol I, p 17 


15.  "'Tattha vuttabhidhammattha catudha paramatthato Cittam cetasikam rupam nibbünamiti 
sabbatha’’ Abhidhammatthasangaho (Ed ) Revatadharma Varanasi, 1965 p. 6 


16 | Mayhimanik3ya, vol II, p 373. 
17  Vibhanga (Ed ) Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, p 85. 
18 | Samyutttanik&áya, Vol V, (Ed) Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, p 373 
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in his works. In the Mulamadhyamakakárika, he says that-‘‘The teaching 
of the Dharma by the Buddha is based upon the two truths namely samvrti 
satya and paramartha satya. Those who do not understand the distinction 
between the two truths do not understand the profound reality of the 
teaching of the Buddha. The paramartha is not taught without relying upon 
the conventional, but without attaining the paramürtha, one cannot attain 
Nirvana. ^ He also used the term real (yang dag) for the term paramartha 
(ultimate) in order to make distinction between the two truths. He tells us 
that origination and destruction as well as existence and non-existence 
were taught by the Buddha conventionally and not in accord with the 
real. ? Again he affirms that 1f one understands emptiness one will achieve 
liberation through that perception of the real.?' Here the real is clearly 
equated with emptiness, another epithet of reality, and its perception is 
plainly regarded as a prerequisite for the attainment of liberation. 


It is also interesting to note that in the Tibetan Buddhism of later 
period, the technical term Ji-lta-ba or ‘being as such’ takes the place of 
the concept of paramürtha and the term ji-sned-pa or ‘being as far’ that 
of Samvrti. 2 

There are two terms in Buddhism which are closely associated with 
Truth (Satya) namely Satyavacana (Pali: Saccavacana) and Satyakriya 
(Pali: Saccakiriya). Here truth is nothing but words, speech or utterance. 
There are many references of Satyakriyà in the Jatakas, whose purpose is 
to praise the virtuous deeds of Bodhisattva, thus to make believers admire 
his way, and to encourage them to follow his way. Accordingly, the 
dramatic effect of the saccakiriya motif was intentionally adopted. 
Satyavacana (truth utterance) is called right vow (samyakpranidhàna). 
Declaring firm and strong will and determination to acquire own Buddhahood 
and to give salvation to others, constitutes the truth. 


The Buddha says that-‘‘Monks, previously as well as now too, I preach 
only two things” ''Suffering (dukkha) and its cessation (nirodha)’’ ?. For 
the cessation of the suffering, he prescribed the tri-stepped eight fold path, 
which constitutes the Fourth Noble Truth-Dukkhanirodhagamanipatipada 
aryasacca. The eight fold path (attangiko maggo), ıs also known as the 
‘middle Path’ (Majjhimapatipada), because it avoides two extremes One 
extreme being the search for happiness through the pleasure of the senses, 
which ts low, common, unprofitable and the way of the ordinary people, 
the other being the search for happiness through self mortification in 
different forms of asceticism, which is painful, unworthy and unprofitable. 
The Buddha condemned the two extremes stating that they are not the 


19 MUlamadhyamakakanka, Chapter XXIV, verses 8-10 

20  Sunyatásaptati, Chapter I, verses 70-71 

21 Ibid, verse 39 

22 Indian Buddhism (Ed.) Hajime Nakamura, Motilal Banarasidas, Delhi, 1980, p 251 
23 Mayhimantkaya, Vol I, p. 184 
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proper path for making the life peaceful and helpful in realization of the 
goal of life. He told that when the senses are grossly submerged in sensual 
pleasure, there is no possibility of higher thinking. Therefore, the life of 
ease and comfort is not a proper path for realization of ultimate truth “yo 
cayam kümesukümasukhallikanuyogo hino gammo pothuyaniko anariyo 
anatthasanhito.'' ?^* He also stated that the life of austere penance is also 
not suitable path for leading the holy life and realization of the higher 
wisdom, when the senses are under tension, there is no possibilty of 
higher thinking ‘‘yo cáyam attakilamathadnuyogo dukkho anariyo 
anatthasanhito.'' In this way he condemned the two extremes as improper 
path and prescribed the eight fold path, which constitutes eight constituent 
factors, namely, 1. Sammaditthi (Right understanding) 2. Sammasamkappo 
(Right determination) ; 3. Sammàvàáca (Right speech) ; 4. Sammakammanto 
(Right action); 5. Sammd àajyvo (Right livelihood); 6. Samma vayamo 
(Right efforts) ; 7. Sammüsati (Right mindfulness) and 8. Samma samadhi 
(Right concentration). It 1s not possible in the brief paper to discuss all 
these eight constituent factors. These eight factors aim at promoting and 
perfections of the three essentials of Buddhist training and discipline 
namely ; (a) Ethical conduct (Sila), (b) Mental Discipline (Samadhi) and 
(c) Wisdom (panna). Right speech, Right action and Right livelihood 
represent the principle of morality, Right effort, Right mindfulness and 
Right concentration represent the principle of concentration. Right views 
and Right thought represent the principle of wisdom. These three principles 
are helping factors to one another. Sila 1s the first step which curtails the 
physical and vocal misdeeds. Samadhi curtails the mental misdeeds, Panna 
makes the dawn of right understanding under the light of which, the nature 
of reality is visualised. When the precepts of Sila are followed properly, 
they make the Samadhi perfect. When Samadhi becomes perfcet, it helps 
the developing of Panna at the right understanding i.e. three fold nature 
of reality. 


It is to be noted that a mere knowledge of the path however, complete 
will not do. In this case, our function is to follow it and develop to ıt 
**dukkhanirodhag&ámanipatipadá ariyasaccam bhavetabbam.’’ 7 A person, 
who has certain amount of confidence 1n the doctrine, equips himself with 
the theory of the Four Truths. Having right intention and some understanding 
he conforms to virtue and practices discrimination of principles. He 
concentrates his will, thought, energy and investigations and so increases 
his self-possession and goes on to practice concentration, developing joy 
in this practice and tranquillity of body and thought, so that his meditations 
bring him to equanimity. Then his understanding can exercise its full 
potentially and he should be able to attain enlightenment to verify in his 
own experience, understand in their true nature, the Four truths. 


24. Mahfvaggo (Ed.) Bhikkhu J Kashyap, Nalanda Edition, P 13 
25. Ibid 
26 Ibid, p 14 
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PROSPECTIVE EXPANSION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHISM 


Dipankar Srijnan Barua 
(Bangaldesh) 


India 1s the source or birthplace of Buddhism. Two thousand five 
hundred years ago this holy land of pilgrimage saw the advent of a great 
personality-—Gautama Buddha who preached a new path of philosophy 
based on science or logic not only to India but to the entire world 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. His teaching was realistic, meant for 
one and all especially for the dedicated. The foundation of His teachings 
was on logic and human intelligence. The words and teachings of the 
Buddha has all the ingredients which are useful to man with no limit to 
time and space. The Buddha was the first person to give man a chance 
to think and choose independently regarding Dhamma or religion. ' He did 
not refer any false assurance to man to allure or tempt them to follow Him 
instead. He preached the truth which had logic in it. His voice was against 
the superstition and blind beliefs. And he had never given discourses 
which were not based on logic and understanding. He at the same time 
did not encourage anyone to accept anything that was illogical. The 
Buddha asked the people not to have blind faith or follow anything 
blindly. He asked the people not to follow something simply because the 
other people were following it or because 1t was written 1n some scripture 
or just because some great man has spoken about it. He evén went to the 
extent of saying not even to follow the Buddha's own words blindly but 
asked them to test what He spoke just as a good goldsmith tests the gold 
to find out the purity of the gold. 2 Once that is done, then only one should 
accept the saying only if it suits one's intellect and thinking and after 
accepting one should not have any doubt whatsoever but practise it 
diligently. These words were possible to be spoken by the Buddha because 
He was enlightened about the truth and he had complete hold over the 
teachings and above all He had full faith in His practical insight which 
He had gained over the years of practice and therefore His Dhamma had 
been successful to attract the general masses. 


Preaching And Propagation Of Buddhism 


The Buddha was born with a golden spoon in his mouth in the palace 
of the Sakya King Suddhodana. Princely comfort and indulgence in sensual 
pleasures could not hold him back from renouncing the world. He responded 
to the call of human suffering and left home, kith and kin and after six 
years of intense meditation and austerities he attained Enligtenment His 
self sacrifice to find out way to end suffering of the human beings is 
extraordinary. He was satisfied to live like a simple man although he 
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possesed extraordinary wisdom. He did not perform any type of magic or 
unnecessary miracles to attract man. He made a clear distinction between 
a path finder and redeemer of salvation. The Buddha made known to 
everyone that He was only a path-finder.? At the same time He possessed 
a great personality which attracted the masses towards the Buddha and His 
Dhamma. The causes of the spread of Buddhism is written in brief 
below :- 


Equality (Samata) : During the time of the Buddha, religion and society 
experienced inequality or divisions due to the caste differentiations. The 
people from the lower caste were subjected to differnet hardships and 
difficulties by the people of the higher caste. The people from the lower 
caste were not allowed to enter the places of worship or pray to the Gods 
and even the women-folk were restricted from performing religious rites 
and rituals. Sri Krishna of the Bhagavad Gita mentions that he is highest 
amongst the four castes and that he has formed the four castes accordingly 
because different people possess different qualities and one is always 
different from the other and therefore he had decided to create the caste 
system. * 


The Buddha made His opinion known regarding His opposition towards 
the caste system by saying ‘‘One does not become a brahmin by birth nor 
caste, one becomes a brahmin by his deeds.'' ? The Buddha was not silent 
by merely preaching His opposition to the caste system but took steps to 
uproot the caste system from its roots. To achieve this, He accepted people 
from the higher and lower castes and also admitted women into the 
Bhikkhu and Bhikkhuni Sangha. The Buddha Dhamma was such that 
people from all distinctions could practise the Dhamma. Thus, Buddha 
created a revolutionary awareness in the history of mankind by giving 
equal status to all where each and every human being whether male or 
female had the right to become monks and nuns. The so-called untouchables, 
suppressed and the repressed (dalitas) got respect as human beings in the 
Buddha's Dhamma. There was no caste or religious distinction and all got 
admission to the Buddhist Sangha. Sumana, the gardener of the King's 
palace, the poor brahmin Radha of jetavana, the executioner or hang-man 
Tambadathika, the hunts-man Kukkutamitra, the docoit Angulimala, the 
girl who made cotton-yam in the palace of Alabhi, the fishermen of 
Sravasti, the dacoits of the Jonakuti caste, the barber Upali, the courtesan 
Amrapali, Empress Mahapajapati, Bimbisara's wife Khemadevi, the daughter 
of the cremator Praknti, in one word all types of people in society got 
a place in the Buddha's Sangha é Buddhism was the first religion m India 
which offered such religious equality. 


Ethics And Moral: The Buddha did not accept animal sacrifice, fire 
(Yajna) or any other form of external rites and mtuals and therefore, 
Buddhism can be termed as an ethical and moral system. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar 
says that ''Infact it can be said that the Buddha was the world's first 
teacher who could free himself from these old beliefs and systems when 
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He made His Dhamma free from any form of rite or titual.’’’ Rites and 
rituals cannot be helpful for self development. The Buddha stressed more 
on the observation of morálity or SILA and character building for ethical 
development. Without morality and good character development of the 
mind is impossible. The Buddha says that living beings have the same 
Kamma and all good and bad actions constitute kamma. One has to suffer 
according to one's own kamma. Good kamma will beget good and bad 
kamma will beget bad fruits. * Without observing Sila one cannot build 
a good character. Therefore, the Buddha stressed more on Sila for the 
general masses for both the monks and the lay people because without it 
there is no way we can escape from following it. Abstaining from killing 
living beings, stealing, illicit. relationship, lying or false speech and 
intoxicants will help us to purify ourselves through body, speech and mind 
and thus help accumulate good kamma and develop ethics in us.? The 
ethical development is the development of the human faculties—and this 
is the ultimate satisfaction of the human life. These rules regarding the 
ethics is acceptable to all mankind. With equality man gets social, mental, 
economical and political freedom. 


Sangha: The Buddha's greatest discovery was the Sangha. The society 
should record this as a historic and revolutionary approach © After the 
attainment of Enlightenment, the Buddha arrived at a decision to constitute 
the Sangha. 


The carrier, bearer and broadcaster of the Buddha’a Dhamma 1s the 
Sangha. Buddhism has been moulded out of a cast which 1s the Sangha. 
The Buddha after the first rainy retreat asked the fist five desciples !! and 
the fifty-five other led by Yasha to proceed to preach the Dhamma by 
exhorting them—''Go ye O, bhikkhus and wander forth for the gain of 
the many, welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, 
for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O bhikkhus the 
doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure which is 
good in the beginning, good in the middle and good in the end." The 
Buddha's message to the bhikkhus is the ideal to the Sangha that he 
wanted to mould it into and that is why the Sangha had to take the lead 
in propagating the Buddha's message. The Sangha would lead the life 
based on the Middle Path and the natural way. That is why he bound the 
Sangha with an independent Vinaya Disciplinary code. They would be like 
a free bird with no permanent home, not any wealth of their own because 
these are impediments for mental and self development and also a great 
hindrance to social service. It can be said that the foundation of Buddhism 
is embodied in the Sangha According to these rules, the lay men have 
to cross two stages before they can gain entiry into the Sangha. Before 
entering the Sangha one has to novitiate or Sámanera ordination from a 
senior monk. Staying with the teacher 1s a must to learn and practise Sila, 
meditation and other aspects of philosphy and monkhood life and after the 
completion of such training one is given higher ordination or upasampada 
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with the prior permission of their parents, guardians or from whom he is 
answerable to. The higher ordination then takes place in a consecrated 
place called the Sima in the presence of five or ten monks as 1s necessary. 
It is then that one is known as a bhikkhu and admitted to Sangha as a 
member. The newly ordained monk has to still stay with the teacher or 
any other senior monk as is advised by the teacher to learn the Vinaya 
and the Abhidhamma and the period for such training 1s basically for a 
minimum of ten years. " Due to this sort of teaching every bhikkhu was 
well versed in the Abhidhamma and the Vinaya which helped in developing 
in him humanity, brotherhood and patience. This was the reason that the 
Sangha was able to become a peace loving organisation and which helped 
Buddhism to spread to all parts of India. It can be said that, as there was 
rise in the members of the Sangha so also was the rise of the lay Buddhists 
hke the king of Magadha, Bimbisara, the King's physician Jivaka, the 
Kosala King Prasenayit, the banker Anathapindika, Visakha and others 
came forward to build large viharas and monasteries and donated them 
to Sangha which was to be used for their stay where the monks could 
learn, teach and practise the Dhamma and the Vinaya amongst themselves 
and also to the masses and thus started a systematic and organised way 
of spreading and propagating Buddhism. 

Education System : The Buddhist monasteries and viharas are the main 
source of the Indian educational system. The Buddhist Viharas were 
residential institutions. At first these viharas were the places of learning 
where the monks and novices would practise the Dhamma and Vinaya. 
Later on their mode of functioning started changing and were transformed 
into institutions of learning. And still after many years these viharas 
became places of higher learning and became schools or institutions. 
Students from home and abroad started seeking admission to these 
universities for gaining knowledege. Also many learned and well-known 
teachers from far and wide started coming to these centres to teach and 
spread the knowledge. Slowly, these institutions started becoming bigger 
and extended their boundaries. Apart from monks and novices there were 
lay people too who were admitted to these schools and colleges and given 
opportunities to study there. There were no limit to the education curriculum 
as nearly all branches of education were there to be taught—Art, History, 
Philosophy, Science, Economics, Upanishads, Literature, Mathematics, Law, 
Vedas, Ayurveda, Astrology etc. were taught. With the passage of time 
these schools and colleges started to take the form of Universities. '4 
According to Rabindranath Tagore—‘Universities first appeared in India. 
at Nalanda, Vikramshila, Taxila—These famous institutions of learning—no 
one has yet been able to give an exact date regarding their foundation, 
but 1t can be said that the advent of these universities were much before 
the European universities came into existence. !? Out of the universities of 
Nalanda, Vikramshila, Taxila, Valabhi, Somapuri, Jagaddala, Odantapuri 
etc. it is said that there were ten thousand students and more than thousand 
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Buddhist monks as teachers at Nalanda. All such universities were residential 
and the teachers got no pay but sustained on food and lodging only and 
the expense to run these universities were borne by the kings, merchants 
and landlords. 


There were vast difference in the educational standards between the 
then prevailing ashrams run by Gurus and the institutions or universities 
run by the Buddhist monks. As has already been said that admission to 
the Sangha was free of caste, creed or religion, similarly admission for 
education was also unrestricted. '* It was during the Buddhist era that for 
the first time education was imparted to all bereft of caste, creed, colour, 
religion or country and thus it was able to acquire a universal character 
and this university was possible only by the Buddhist Sangha because the 
example set by ıt was unmatched before. Their fame extended far and 
wide and their character was pure and faultless, They practised the Dhamma 
with great respect and dedication. Students from home and abroad had 
high regards and great respects for them, they inquired about their 
welfare—to command such respect the responsibility was on the monks 
and they did this through their living standard, through their unblemished 
character and through meditation. " All the teachers and professors were 
always aware about their character and work and therefore they were 
never shown any disrespect by the students. The Dhamma and lifestyle 
that was practised there was an ideal that was well-known all through 
India and abroad as well and that was like a shining light that attracted 
respect from all. In short, the life span or longevity of Buddhism relied 
on these viharas or universities. As long as they could keep their image 
and ideals untained so long Buddhism was alive. It can be said here that 
the viharas and monasteries were centres of learning and cultural exchange 
and they played an important role in spreading Buddhism. 


Missionary Work: Buddha himself was the founder of missionary 
work. It has been before that the Buddha after the first rainy retreat asked 
the monks to go from place to place and spread the Dhamma for the 
welfare of mankind. Since then all the monks took part in missionary 
work. Later on the kings, the rich merchants and landlords became followers 
of tie Buddha and His Dhamma known as Buddhism and they patronized 
Buddhist missionary work which helped the speedy Expansion of Buddhism. 
On one hand was the Buddha's magnetic personality, difference with other 
riligions, nobleness and on the other hand was the Sangha’s pleasant 
character and realistic propagation of the Dhamma which fascinated the 
people of India of all classes to embrace Buddhism and thousands of men 
and women took ordination in the Sangha. Buddhism attained universality 
in the 3rd century B.C. during the reign of King Asoka of the Mauryan 
dynasty. Nearly all of India, Kabul and the Hindukush mountain was 
covered by Buddhism. Emperor Asoka was horrified with the view after 
the Kalinga war and this was the turning point when he was attracted 
towards Buddhism and he patronized it for its spread, propagation and 
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development. Under his patronage the third Buddhist Council took place. 
At the end of the Council, under his patronage and under the leadership 
of Moggaliputta Tissa some missions with Ganapuraka Bhikkhus were sent 
headed by following monks to the following countries ;-Majjhantika 
Sthavira went to Kashmir and Gändhāra, Mahadeva Sthavira to 
Mahisamandala, Rakkhita Sthavira to Vanavasi, Dhammarakkhita Sthavira 
to Aparantaka, Maharakkhita Sthavira to Maharastra, Majjhima Sthavira to 
Himavanta, Sona and Uttara Sthavira to Suvarnabhumi, Mahinda, Uttiya, 
Samba and Bhadrasdla Sthavira to Tamraparni (Sri Lanka). 


These missions were quite successful in establishing Buddhism in these 
countries. ? Since then Buddhism came to be known as a universal religion. 
During the Kushana reign, king Kanishka also patronized Buddhism for 
its propagation. During his reign, Buddhist missions went to middle Asia 
and China. Buddhism 1s still practised in all these countries upto this date. 
This was possible due to the patronage extended by the kings, merchants 
and landlords and above all the dedicated efforts of the Sangha. The 
integration or united efforts of these helped Buddhism attain universality 
where it 1s practised by half of the world's population. This integration 
is the only reason for the propagation of Buddhism world-wide. 


The Last Stages Of Buddhism : The growth and expansion of Buddhism 
started from the Buddha's time upto tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
During these one thousand and six hundred years there were periods when 
Buddhism was attacked but still these did not stop the expansion of 
Buddhism. According to the Divyavadana, it can be known that the first 
king of the Sunga dynasty Pushyamitra inflicted damage on Buddhism. He 
attacked many viharas and stupas and killed many monks. This view is 
supported by the famous Tibetan historian Taranatha, Chinese and Japanese 
historians and Archaeologist Havell. ? During the end of the Gupta reign 
the Huns invaded India and it affected the social and religious life of the 
people. By the actions of the Mihiragul, son of the Hun king Toramana, 
Buddhism was greatly affected. He killed thousands of Buddhists and 
damaged their stupas, chaityas, vihdras, mages etc. So many Buddhists 
were killed that at that time that the waters of the nver Swati was red 
with blood. Rajatarangini a book compiled by Kalhana on the history of 
Kashmir also supports this view. According to the travel documents of 
Hiuen Tsang, King Sasanka also inflicted heavy repressions and repercussion 
on Buddhism. By his own hands he cut the Bodhi Tree and burnt whatever 
was left over. ?! 


Asoka the Great, Kanishka, Harshavardhana and other powerful Indian 
Kings including the Pala kings of Bengal became patrons of Buddhism 
under whose patronage Buddhism flourished. After them, Buddhism received 
no royal patronage but was inflicted heavy repercussions in differenet 
ways. When kings opposed to Buddhism, the entire Brahmin society 
helped them to lay the foundations of Brahminism again. They declared 
the Buddha to be ninth incarnation of Vishnu and accepted the Buddhist 
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icons as their own gods and goddesses and also adopted the Buddhist rites 
and rituals forcing many Buddhists to convert to Hinduism. After the reign 
of Harshavardhana and the Pala kings of Bengal, Buddhism slowly and 
slowly started to get confined and when finally Buddhism started its 
decline in India and Asia, then Islam took its opportunity for propagation 
and due to this the middle-east Asia was converted into Islam and with 
this the path was clear for it to enter India which was then divided into 
various castes and identities. ? During the invasion of India the muslims 
did not show any sympathy towards the Buddhists, instead they looted the 
big viharas and burnt them, destroyed the Sangharamas of the monks and 
even the house of the lay Buddhists were destroyed. The robes of the 
monks due to the colour attracted the enemies and this caused their own 
deaths. Due to his reason, the Buddhist centres in India were left without 
any monks. ? 

The other reason for the downfall of Buddhism in India which many 
feel was due to the divisions and dissensions in the Sangha and the 
degradation in the ethical and moral character of the monks. Many people 
who were not dedicated towards the propagation of the Dhamma but 
wanted name and fame entered the Sangha and instead of strenthening the 
Sangha they became throns and obstacle in the developmental process. 
This reason also caused the fast downfall of Buddhism. ^ 


The Plan for The Future Development of Buddhism:- In the 6th 
century B.C. when the Buddha's voice was first heard to work for the 
welfare the living beings upto to tenth century A.D.—for sixteen centuries 
it was by following the path of the Buddha that Bharatvarsha could 
culminate into the Mahabharata. But for the cruel joke played by luck that 
Buddhism which had illuminated the entire world with wisdom and 
compassion, life and love, its sublime and splendid teachings, it was 
unfortunate that due to 1gnorance India had to keep itself sidelined from 
that illuminated light for nearly one thousand years starting from the last 
part of the 10th cent. A.D. The lack of sweet nectar of the Buddha's 
sublime teachings which were lost for the last one thousand years the 
Indian masses were left in the dark making them self centred and their 
life full of suffering and ill-fated. ?^ Out of these for seven hundred and 
fifty years India was under the rule of the foreigners and faced frustration 
everywhere. This period was very unfortunate and unforgetful for the 
Indians. Although Buddhism was turned away from India but today more 
than half of the worlds population has come under its sway. In a new 
world set-up, specially after the formation of the United Nations Buddhism 
has got a new role to play for the preservation of World peace. ** In the 
twentieth century, people from all over the world want to hear and know 
the Buddha's sublime teaching of humaneness, the loving and soothing 
words of peace. That is why interest in Buddhist Studies has taken a new 
turn all over the world. To bring back that glonous heritage of India it 
bas become necessary to start Buddhist Studies and Research. It has today 
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become a necessity to have a realistic approach and planned programme 
and use it for practical development work. Dr. B.R Ambedkar has laid 
down three points which are important to be realised for the development 
of Buddhism as. 


1. To pepare a Buddhist Bible 


2. To form a Bhikkhu Sangha with clear plans, programmes and 
intention 


3. To form a world Buddhist Mission. 


We believe, at present there are innumerable Buddhist organisations 
and these are not being able to play any role as propagators of Buddhism. 
That is why it has become necessary all over that these oganisations 
integrate themselves and form a federation. Given below are the ways and 
means for formation of the federation and how through the united efforts 
of both, the federation and organisations Buddhism can be propagated and 
developed :- 


Formation Of Federation: The present organisations by coming on a 
common platform will form a Federation and will work for the expansion 
and development of Buddhism by adopting a common programme and for 
its practical fulfilment the federation will work for its success. To spread 
the development programme throughout the country this will be a democratic 
and people's movement. The Federation will assist the organisations in its 
work and also find ways and means for working unitedly. The federation 
will work at the people's level to spread, propagate and develop Buddhism 
and take measures as is necessary from time to time. The federation will 
take on the leadership of the Buddhists for their different demands and 
their fulfilment and also talk to the different governmental agencies. The 
federation will also take the responsibility to co-ordinate and talk to the 
international Buddhists and organisations. 


For easy and efficient functioning the federation will distribute work 
at the district level. It will be useful if the federation chalks out common 
programmes and plans for the development of Buddhism for different 
organisations through which it will become easier to achieve success. 


The federation at the national level will bring out newsletters and 
monthly news bulletins highlighting its plans, programme and projects. 
Apart from these, the federation will from time to time organise seminars, 
symposiums and hold exhibition on Buddhist Art and Culture. The federation 
in collaboration with the organisations will chalk out common programme 
and work for the development of Buddhism. Some such common programme 
are :- 


1) The Preparation of A Pocket Sized Dhammapada including the 
essence of The Tipitaka : The Buddhist Literature is a vast treasure house 
of literary work. It is diffcult to know about Buddhism by reading this vast 
literature and for the ordinary person it 1s never possible. What is needed 
for the masses is the teachings of the Buddha in concise and simple form 
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which will include a short life story of biography of the Buddha, important 
events and discourse of the Buddha, the importance and explanation of 
certain Buddhist ceremonies like birth, ordination, marriage, death and 
other festivals 1ncluding a very small, handy and easy to read Dhammapada 
will have to be printed. This will be something similar to the Bible of the 
Christians or like the Quran of the Muslims. This will be such a book 
where the essence of Buddhism will be described in a easy and general 
language. This book may not be a literary masterpice but it has to have 
an appeal of magical effect. " The way of writing will obviously be pure, 
serene and impressive touching the inner-most feelings which will have a 
hypnotic effect on the minds of the people. The style and language to be 
used should be a language that will bring alive the text. This holy book 
may be compiled in English Version by the recognised world Buddhist 
Association and then it should be translated into own-national or local 
languages. This book will not remain confined within one place but with 
the active co-operation from all the Buddhists world-wide this book will 
get an important place in the category of religious books 1n thier respective 
countries. Therefore such a book can easily be compiled by working in 
collaboration with the Buddhist organisations world-wide. 


2. Scientific Interpretation of Buddhism: By this it means that the 
books and texts which are published should be written in such a way so 
that the book is acceptable to the modern man who takes things according 
to the scientific acceptance and that ıt should be logical. This book should 
be free from unnatural legends and unscientific theory. It should be based 
on the main texts of the Tipitaka and should be scientifically explained 
and written in such a way that it attracts the ordinary masses and it should 
be available at a low price. 


3. Formation of The Bhikkhu Sangha: It has already been said that 
the tenets of Buddhism is embodied in the Sangha and that the Sangha 
is the bearer, carrier and propogator of Buddhism. The Buddha founded 
the Sangha to practise and propagate the Sangha. The Sangha of the 
ancient days did as it was supposed to do and that is why it was able to 
propagate the Dhamma all throughout the world. Today there is a vast 
difference between the ancient and the modern Sangha. The monks of 
those days were great scholars well versed in the Dhamma, Vinaya, art, 
architecutre, science and also in other allied subjects. And they all knew 
that social work is necessary for doing missionary work. The Bhikkhu 
Sangha will have to gather inspiration from the Bhikkhu Sangha of these 
olden days. The lines on which the modern Sangha has been constituted 
it is necessary to have a natural instinct to nurse and tend to the sick 
and the needy but since it is not doing what is must it has been unable 
to attract the general masses. ? Compared to the monks of the olden days, 
the Sangha at present 1s not only lazy but also does not want to work. 
Dr. B.R. Ambedkar has said that the present Sangha is a huge force of 
only lazy people. Most of the present day monks are inclined towards 
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fulfilling their own needs and are busy indulging themselves in conducting 
brahminic system of rites and rituals. The need of the hour is of a Sangha 
like the ancient days—unblemished character, young, energetic, dedicated 
and educated because they only will be able to play an important role in 
the propagation of Buddhism. The most important necessity which 1s 
required to form a Bhikkhu Sangha 1s to set up a Bhikkhu Training Centre 
and to impart training to the new samaneras and bhikkhus in the Dhamma 
and vinaya and meditation. If there is no training of the vinaya one cannot 
develop a good moral character and if he has no knowledge about the 
Dhamma he can never propagate the Dhamma. Good character and 
knowledge— when these two are combined tben only it will be able to 
produce a new person and this in the long run will be helpful for the 
propagation of the Dhamma. 


4. To Start A Buddhist Mission: The mission has a very big role to 
play in the propagation of Buddhism. From the very beginning, the 
Buddha exhorted the Sangha to wander from place to place to propagate 
the Dhamma and this was done with careful and minute study of the 
necessity of a Buddhist Mission of Missionaries because without a mission 
it is impossible to spread the Dhamma. It has already been discussed about 
the role played by the great Emperor Asoka and Kaniska inspiring the 
Sangha to send mission to different parts of India and abroad as well. In 
India there are many places where the Hindu society and people still offer 
puja to the Buddha although they have amalgamated into the majority 
Hindu society Apart from this, in many places, it can still be seen that 
many Buddhists are converting to other religious faiths as they are given 
inducements by the different missions and this has been possible due to 
the failure of the Sangha in taking the lead satisfying their spiritual and 
social need It is in these places that if the Buddhist Mission 1s formed 
it will be possible to regenerate Buddhism there. At present, it is seen in 
many places that due to lack of efficient propagators Buddhism is slowly 
and silently counting its last days and it is in these places where the 
mission can play an imporatant part. But it is necessary that experienced 
and learned monks should comprise the Bhikkhu Sangha as well as the 
lay organisation should have well qualified people for this work. 


5. Formation of The Sangha Council: There are many organisations 
founded and managed by the bhikkhus in India and in the Buddhist 
countries but they are confined to certain areas and have no working co- 
ordination between them. The organisations have their own branches, 
groups and lobbies within them and also have differences regarding the 
leadership as there 1s no supreme authority to administer Therefore, 
keeping this in mind, we have to form a Sangha Council for the welfare 
of the Dhamma which will be free from groupism and leadership difference 
and this can be done by converging all these organisations into a common 
platform The Sangha Council will work unitedly and for unity and also 
for the spread and propagation of Buddhism and will also co-ordinate with 
the other Buddhist organisations worldwide. The formation of the Sangha 
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Council will give a boost in the work of spreading and propagating 
Buddhism in home and abroad. 


6. To Start Monastic (Vihara) Education System: The. monastery or 
vihára based education system was prevalent in many Buddhist countries 
all over the world. This system plays an important role for the propagation 
of Buddhism and to safeguard it from outward interference because if 
education based on the Dhamma and morality and character building is 
given prominence to be taught to the young and innocent child this 
principle will be with the children forever. In this system all the children 
should be encouraged to come to the neighbourhood or nearby vihàra and 
should be taught the basics of morality. Dhamma, meditation and some 
prayers and they should be given discourses by the monk present there 
regarding moral discipline and the importance of working for the common 
goal for the eradication of human suffering. Apart from this wherever 
possible residential education system should be started and this would be 
the perfect example of what the education system should be based upon. 
Alongwith Dhamma education all the children should and be given general 
and technical education for their livelihood. If this monastic or vih&ra 
centric education system is evolved it will leave a lasting impression in 
the minds of the children and with it the Dhamma will live for a long 
time to come. 


7. Creation of A Fund: Every organisation will have its own fund. To 
create a fund 1s one of the most important tasks. For this all the donors 
who would like to donate for the welfare of the Dhamma and organisations 
will have to come forward. The members from different organisations can 
also contribute to create such funds. Donations can also be requested from 
the Buddhist countries and organisations to complete the planned projects 
or projects which are yet to be taken up. If the Buddhist countries have 
close affinity then the problem for self sufficiency of funds can be solved. 


CONCULUSION : There was a time when the right to practise was 
hereditary ; the son of a Brahmin who although immoral in character could 
become a Brahmin and conduct all the rituals but the son of a Sudra or 
lower caste who had an unblemished moral character was not allowed to 
perform any religious activity and was termed the Sudra. Times have 
changed, people from all over the world have shown immense courage to 
question its illogical and illegitimate hereditary system. People now look 
at the Dhamma with a scientific view. They are accepting which is 
acceptable to him and is rejecting all such things which do not appeal to 
him and his intelligence. As of today, people favour Buddhism all around 
the world and is no more confined to the Buddhist countries. If all the 
Buddhist organisations can untitedly come on a common platform and 
chalk out a common programme then only Buddhism can be propagated 
in a planned and systematic way. For this to happen help is required from 
all the Buddhist countries and organisations and if they support them we 
can see Buddhism spreading at a more faster pace. All the Buddhists and 
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especially the individuals will have to keep in their mind their own 
responsibility and that is not only to practise Buddhsim but at the same 
time one should propagate the Dhamma too. The propagation of Buddhism 
does not mean to spread the message of the Buddha but to help humanity 
and all living beings. We firmly believe and are optimistic if the 
organisations are inclined towards doing such a thing then it is possible 
to create such an atmosphere where propagation, spread and development 
of Buddhism become not only easier but will have a speedy progress. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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BUDDHIST YOGA 
(BUDDHIST-MEDITATION) 


Bhikkhu Sdsanarakkhita 
(Bangladesh) 


We know that mind is so restless! to be compared with a monkey. It 
goes from one object to another at no moment and thus it becomes defiled. 
To speak the truth, the mind is very pure in nature. But when it comes 
under the influence of five hindrances? it becomes unpurified. When ıt 
becomes unpurified we cannot perceive that all conditioned things are 
impermanent, unsatisfactory and not-self, as we cannot see our reflected 
face on a uncleaned mirror properly and accurately. To become pure in 
mind and to perceive all composite things are of that nature, that is, 
impermanent? unsatisfactory * and not-self?, we have to tread the Noble 
Eightfold Path. We learn that of all paths the Noble Eightfold Path 1s the 
best.° This is the only path ;' there is none other for the purification of 
insight and walking upon this path, one will make an end of sufferings." 
This is the natural fact that life is full of sorrow. Realising this truth and 
being determined to make an end to all sufferings, a wise man establishes 
himself on the Noble Eightfold Path. This Noble Eightfold path has three 
aspects, viz. wisdom or mental purification (Pafifia), ethical conduct or 
discipline (Sila) and mental discipline or meditation (Samadhi). As regards 
Sila, I like to mention here in respect of perfections made by the Buddha, 
while he was in the state of a Bodhisatta before becoming an enlightened 
one. There are ten perfections? in Theravada Buddhism while six in 
Mahayüna Buddhism. In both systems, a great stress has been laid on 
perfections. Perfections are the doctrinal bases of the discipline, that is 
Sila, basing on perfections, the Buddha at the present life, before his full 
enlightement, practised four trances ? with austerity for six years. But he 
was not satisfied with mere Jhana (Skt-Dhydna). His one and only aim was 
to attain full attainment and Nibbana. At last, having páyàsa from Sujata, !! 
the mother of Yasa, sat cross-legged under the Bo-tree, keeping the body 
erect, facing towards the East. There he followed the Noble Eightfold 
path. 


We know that the Buddha practised there the meditation on in-and out- 
breathing (Andpfnasati). But finding that the meditation on in and out 
breathing was not sufficient to lead to Nibbàna, he directed his mind to 
the knowledge of insight and developing insight knowledge he attained 
full attaimment, 1.c. Buddhahood. 


According to Visuddhimagga (the Path of purification), there are forty 
objects of meditation. They are: (a) The ten kasinas (devices), (b) The 
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ten inpurities (asubha), (c) The ten reflections (anussati), (d) The four 
modes of sublime conduct (brahmavihara). (e) The one Perception i.e. the 
percepting of the lothsomeness of material food (hare Patikulasafina), (f) 
The one analysis i.e. the analysis of the four elements (catudhatu-vavatthüna) 
and (g) The four Aruppajhinas. Of them, Anüpiünasati is the best object 
of meditation which appeals equally to all. The Buddha practised this 
Anüpünasati before and after his enlightenment. 


There are mainly two kinds of meditation. They are Samatha bhavana 
and Vipassana bhävanā. 


The term Bhavana in Pali with its near analogue meditation in English 
means an unique process of mind concentation and purification taught by 
the final emancipation. 


The Buddha has preached that when a wiseman acquires proficiency 
in the practice of Samatha and Vipassana bhāvanā he himself frees from 
all fetters and sufferings and attains Nibbana. " He also laid stress on the 
fact that it 1s better to live a day only with meditation, than a hundred 
years, without ". 

Here Samatha Bhävanā includes all the forty objects of meditation. It 
tranquilizes the mind for the time-being. It suppresses the five hindrances 
for a while. But it cannot completely destroy the hindrance forever. So 
permanently to destroy the five hindrances and to tranquilize the mund, it 
requires to practise Vipassana or insight meditation. 


We already said that the Noble Eightfold Path has three aspects, 
namely, Pafifia, Sila and Samadhi. The first two stages of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, namely, Right view and right infuition are concerned with 
Pañña (wisdom), while the next three, namely Right speech, Right action 
and means of livelihood are concerned with Sila (morality) and the last 
three, that is, Right effort,, Right mindfulness and Right concentration are 
included in Samadhi (meditation). 


Here there is a Question why Sila has been placed in the middle of 
the Noble Eightfold Path. Because, it is the demarcation point of Pafifia 
and Samadhi. Basing on Sila, one meditates. There 1s a question who 
meditates? A wise man. It 1s said, where there is no meditation (samadhi) 
there 1s no pafiid (wisdom). Again where there is no pafifia, there is no 
meditations. ' 


Thus, we see that Pafifia and Samadhi are inter related. Her Sila means 
the observance of five precepts, eight precepts, ten precepts and other rules 
of vinaya, Samadhi means one-pointedness of mind (cittassa ekaggata). 
That means, taking one object out of forty objects of meditation, according 
to own temperament ^ one meditates keeping one's mind concentrative. 
When one pointedness of mind suppresses five hindrances, the mind 
becomes so purified that it resembles a polished mirror. As already said, 
mind is pure in its nature. But it becoms defiled when it comes under the 
influence of difilements. So when the mind becomes free from all hindraness 
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and defilements, everything is clearly reflected in true perspective. Still 
there is not complete freedom from unwholesome thoughts for, by 
concertration, the evil tendencies are only temporarily suppressed. They 
may rise to the surface at quite unexpected moment. So in this case, 
Vipassand meditation is necessary rather to say compulsory. 


Here one has to bear in mind that Sila (discipline) is the first step to 
enter into the Summum bonum. So before practising Vipassanü, one 
should carefully observe the precepts.'* It may not be violated even at the 
cost of life. 


Realising the Samatha Bhavans perfectly the meditator further practices 
Vipassana (insight meditation). 

There is a process how to practise vipassana. If one knows the process, 
it will be possible for him to practise meditation even without a teacher. 
But it 15 not wise to practise meditation without a teacher. In this connection 
it is suggested that a meditator, with firm faith, should approach to such 
a meditation teacher who is able to guide him in right way, " so that, he 
may not be misguided thereof. 


As regards vipassana meditation (insight meditation) it is stated that 
satipatthina (application of mindfulness) ıs the one and only way 
(Ekayanamagga) for the purification of beings, for the surmounting of 
sorrow and lamentation for the abundance of pain and grief, for reaching 
the right path and realizing Nibbana. !š 


The Satipatthana is of fourfold: that is, application of mindfulness in 
regard to, 1. the body (kayànupasana), 2. Feling or sensations 
(vednanupassana), 3. Activities of mind (cittinupassand) and 4. Mental 
objects or mental contents (Dhammünupassani) 


Here Vipassani means understanding of things as they really are. That 
means, material form is transient (aniccam); that which is transient, is 
suffering (dukkham) ; that which is suffering, is without Permanent-self 
(anatt3) ; that which is without permanent-self, is not mine (mama). I am 
not that, that is not myself. This must be viewed with right wisdom 


raw r t 


(Samma-pañnnñaáya) as it really is. 


In brief, I, composed of mind and matter (nàmarüpa) am loathsome, 
impermanent, unsatisfactory and non-substantial. It 1s stated that íf one 
knows oneself in this way, one is able to attain Nibbana. 


So to realise these facts and to attain Nibbana, a meditator practises 
first kay&nupassanà. This 1s an application of mindfulness on the body. 
The body has four postures—namely, walking, standing, sitting and lying 
down. These four postures are nothing but one's life or personality. When 
we desire to walk, we walk. But there 1s nobody to walk, only two legs 
go forward one after another with the help of air, one of the four 
composite elements of the body there in. Again, when we desire to sit, 
we sit down. In this way other postures of the body are to be understood. 
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But when a meditator walks on, he becomes aware of this posture. 
How he becomes aware of it ? When he walks on, he says, ‘I am walking.’ 
But when be says. ‘walking’, he knows it with awareness that he is 
walking. At the time of walking, his sight is placed on the toe of the foot. 
His eyes do not to beyond four feet. That means, his mind does not go 
beyond himself. He keeps the mind within. Thus he walks to and fro. It 
1s called cankamana in Pali (Skt. Cankramna). 


At the time of Cankamana if he sees anything with his eyes, he says, 
‘I am seeing’. If he hears any sound while walking, he says, ‘I am hearing, 
etc., That means, all the five sense organs he keeps always vigilant hke 
a doorkeeper. The Buddha advised us at the time of his great demise as 
his last words that the works shuld he done with vigilance !° (Appamadena 
Sampadetha). 


Again, we hear the Buddha to say that the defilements disappear from 
those who are ever vigilant, who train themselves day and night and who 
are wholly intent on Nibbana °°. 


When the meditator walks on to and fro, if he feels either pleasant or 
unpleasant or neutral feeling, he is awakened to that feeling and says, ‘I 
am feeling’ (it may be either pleasant, or unplasant or neutral) That 
means, if he feels pleasant, he says, ‘I am feeling pleasant.’ Againg, if, 
he feels pain, he says, ‘it is paining’ etc. It is called vedanànupassana. 
When the meditator walks on to and fro, if there arises consciousness 
(Vifiianam) of either unwholesome or wholesome, he is conscious of that 
type of consciousness. And he says, ‘I am thinking’. Because mind thinks. 
Or ‘I am conscious of that type of consciusness’. This is called 
Cittinupassand. 


When the meditator walks on to and fro if one of the five hindrances 
is arisen in his mind, he knows with awareness that such and such 
hindrances are arising. Thus he knows five hindrances. Further he knows, 
there are the five aggregates, ?' these are the six sense organs; these are 
the seven factors of enlightenments 22, All these are mental objects. In fact, 
it is too difficult to contemplate these mental objects. These are called 
Dhammanupassand. 


Further, in looking ahead and in looking aside, in bending and stretching, 
in wearing the clothes, in eating, drinking, chewing, savouring, in answering 
the calls of nature, standing, sitting, lying down, in keeping awake, 
speaking and being silent, the meditator become aware, and he follows the 
methods as mentioned above. It is to be remembered that the above points 
are also included in Käyänupassanā. 


Here, it is to be noted that at the time of practising the fourfold 
satipatthina or vipassand insight, a meditator knows, the body is composed 
of four materials, namely, Earth, Water, Fire and Air, How he knows it ? 
When he practises kayünupassana, he feels sometimes either hard or soft. 
Say, when he walks to and fro, he feels the ground on which he is 
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practising cankamana, as 1f, either hard or soft. This 1s the characteristic 
of the earth. Thus, he knows the earth. When he perspires, he knows that 
it is due to the fire he feels either hot or cold. When he feels pain 
(vedana), he determines that due to air there ıs a pain. Thus, he knows 
the air. In this way a meditator knows, the body is composed of four 
materials, and equalizes the four materials. It is found that if the four 
materials are not equalized, meditator cannot advance towards Nibbana. 


Here a meditator bears in mind that he should not practicse all the four 
kinds of mindfulness (cattàro Satipatthána) separately. Becasue, all are 
interrelated. 


A meditator when practises fourfold mindfulness with quite awareness, 
he knows well that he is full of dirts, impermanent in nature, full of 
sorrow and no soul there in. In fine, we may say that if these are rightly 
practised, and one is Tihutaka, 1.e., at the time of patisandhi, or when one 
borns in the womb of a mother, if he is free from the three evil roots, 
ie. greed, antipathy and ignorance due to previous good deeds (kusala 
kamma), he will definitely conquer the kingdom of devils and will obtain 
final emancipation 1n this very life. 


In conclusion, we may say that the monks, the novices and the lay- 
devotees must show interest to take training on the valuable subject 
mentioned above for their mental development, to conquer the kingdom 
of devils and to obtain final emancipation in this very life. 


Sabbe satt sukhita hontu 
May all beings be happy. 
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RUPASAMUTTHANA IN ABHIDHAMMA PHILOSOPHY 
Jayanti Chattopadhyay 


The whole universe consists of or rather is broadly divided into two 
things: MIND and MATTER. In the Abhidhamma Philosophy they are 
called Nama-Rtipa. The entire immaterial or mental objects of the universe 
are called Nama (MIND) and the entire material objects are called Rupa 
(Matter). A man consists of Naàma-rüpa. His desire to see is Nama, while 
his seeing is Rupa ; his desire to hear is Nama, while his hearing 1s Rupa ; 
his desire to smell is Nama, while his smelling ıs Rüpa ; his desire to 
taste is Nama, while his tasting is Rüpa—in this way each and every thing 
is to be considered. Of the two, here we are concerned with RÜPA only. 


According to the Abhidhamma classification Rupa is twofold, viz, the 
four great elements (cattüri Mahabhütüni: Pathavi, Apo, Tejo, Vayo) and 
material qualities derived from the four great elements (catunnam 
mahabhutinam upadaya rupa). These two kinds of Rüpa may further be 
classified into eleven species: 


]. Bhütarüpa (Essential material qualities) : They are four in number, 
viz. Pathavi-dhatu (the element of extension), Apo-dhatu (the 
element of cohesion), Tejo-dhatu (the element of heat) and Vayo- 
dhatu (the element of motion). They are called Bhutartipa as they 
are the origin and the fundamental material elements. 


2. Pasüda-rupa (Sensitive material qualities) : They are five ın number 
VIZ. eye, ear, nose, tongue and body. To make it clear, the 
sensitive part of the eye 1e. the retina which enables one to see 
objects is the cakkhu-pasdda. In like manner, sota-pasada, ghana- 
pasdda, jivhi-pasdda and kaya-pasada. So these five are called 
Pasüda-rüpa. 


3. Gocara-riipa (material objects) : They are normally four in number, 
vis. form, sound, odour and taste But tangibility found in the 
three Essentials (ie. elements of extension, heat and motion) is 
also recognised as Gocara-rupa. 


4. Bhava-rupa (Material qualilites of sex): They are two in number, 
viz. femininity and masculinity. 


Hadaya-rüpa (Material quality of base): The heart-base. 
Jivita-rupa (Material quality of life): The Vital principle. 
Ahdra-ripa (Material quality of nutrition): Edible food. 


Pariccheda-rüpa (Material quality of limitation) : The element of 
space. 
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10. 


11. 


Vififiatti-ripa (Material quality of communication): They are two 
in number, viz. bodily intimation (i.e. gesture) and vocal intimation 
(i.e. speech). 

Vikiüra-rupa (Mutable material qualities) : They are five in number, 
viz. material lightness, material softness, material adaptability 
(rüpasa Kammafiiiati) and two forms of intimation. 


Lakkhana-rupa (Characteristics of material qualities): They are so 
called because they assume distinguishable characteristics at different 
stages, such as arising (uppáda), duration (thiti) and dissolution 
(bhanga). The Lakkhanas-rupas are four in number, viz. material 
productivity (rüpassa upacayo), material continuity (rupassa santati), 
material decay (rupassa jaratà) and material impermanence (rüpassa 
aniccatà). 


Thus the eleven kinds of material qualities are treated as twenty-eight 
according to their intrinsic properties (sarüpavasena) How ? They are as 
follows :- 


l. Bhita-rupa 4 
2. | Pasáda-rupa 5 
3. | Gocara-rupa : 4 (+ part of tangibility) 
4.  Bháva-rüpa = 12 
5.  Hadaya-rüpa >: l 
6.  Jivita-rupa l 
7.  Ahüra-rüpa T 
18 
.  Pariccheda-rtipa >: 1 
0.  Vinifatti-rupa = 2 
10. — Vikara-rüpa : 3 ( + 2 vififatti-ripa) 
ll.  Lakkhana-rupa : 4 
| 10 
— 28. 


Rüpa again, divides itself into various categories as follows: 


l. 


All the Rüpas are rootless (=Ahetuka) as they are not associated 

with roots like Lobha, Dosa, Moha. 

All the Rüpas are causal (=Sappaccaya) as they are related to the 

causes, viz. Kamma, Citta, Utu and Ahara. 

. All the Rüpas are with defilements (=Sasava) as they serve as 
objects of defilements. 

. All the Rüpas are conditioned (=Sankhata) as they are conditioned 

by the four causes, viz. Kamma, Citta, Uto and Ahara. 

All the Rüpas are mundane (=Lokiya), as they are connected with 


the world of 5 aggregates of attachment (=pafnca upadanakkhandha). 
Rüpa cannot be supramundane. 
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6. All the Rüpas pertain to the Kama-sphere (-Kamavacara) as they 
come within the range of sensual objects only. 


7. Al the Rüpas are objects (=Anarammana) as there is no gradual 
cradication of matter like the gradual eradication of Passions 
(-Kilesa). By the term 'Appahatabba' does not however mean that 
the Rüpas are indestructible. 


All the Rüpas are obtained, with no deficiency, according to 
circumstances, during lifetime in the Kama-sphere. But at conception, to 
moisture-born beings (=Samsedaja) and to those of spontaneous birth 
(=Opapitika), there arise at most the seven decads (-Dasa)—eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, sex and base. Sometimes however, as a minimum, 
eye, ear, nose and sex decads are not obtained. This is how deficiencies 
(Nunàni) of material groups (2Kalàápa-hàni) be understood. To the womb- 
born creatures (-Gabbhaseyyaka-satta) there arise only three decads—body, 
sex and base. Sometimes the sex-decad is not obtained. From the time of 
conception in the mother's womb and thereafter, during lifetime, gradually 
there arise eye-decad etc. and so forth. 


Thus the continuity of material group (-Rüpa-kalapa) produced in 4 
ways, viz. kammaja (from the time of conception), cittaja (from the 
second moment of consciousness), utuja (from the time of the static stage) 
and aháraja (from the time of the diffusion of natntive essence) flows on 
uninterruptedly in the Kima-sphere till the end of life (zyávatayukarm) like 
the flame of a lamp (dipajalà viya), or the stream of a river (nadi-soto 
v1ya). 

But at the time of death (2maranakile), from the 17th moment, reckoned 
backward from the decease-consciousness (=Cuti-cittopari) starting from 
the static stage (-thiti-kala) of consciousness, Kamma-born Rüpas no 
longer arise. Kamma-born Rupas that arose earlier exist till the decease- 
moment (=Cuti-citta) and then cease (-nirujjhanti). Following that Cittaja 
and Aháraja Rüpas also cease. Thereafter a continuity of Ripas produced 
by physical changes persists while a corpse lasts. 


Thus to the dead persons, again in a subsequent life, Rupas similarly 
arise starting from the conception; so, it is said: 


"Ice'evam matasattinam punadeva bhavantare/ 
patisandhim upddaya tathá rüpam pavattati.//"' 


In the Rüpaloka, however, decads of nose, tongue, body, sex and the 
Aharaja Ripa-Kalapas do not arise. Therefore, to the beings of the Rüpaloka, 
at the time of rebirth there arise 4 Kammaya Rüpas, viz, three decads of 
eye, ear and base and the vital nonad (-jfvita-navakàni) arise. During their 
life time utuja Rüpas, excepting sound, continue. 

As a result, in the Kamaloka all the 28 Rüpas are obtained, whereas 
in the Rüpaloka are obtained 23 Rtipas, in the Asafifil-loka 17 Rüpas and 
in the Arupaloka none. 
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Now to conclude: Of the 28 Rüpas as mentioned above, the first four 
ie. Bhüta-rüpas or Mahabhitas, viz. Pathavi, Apo, Tejo and Vajo are 
called Paramatthas or ultimate entities as they cannot be further subdivided. 
One must not understand that these great elements are earth, water, fire 
and air respectively. Here by the term PathavI means the element of 
extension. The qualities of hardness and softness are its two conditions. 
Without the element of Pathavi, objects cannot occupy space. This element 
is present in earth, water, fire and air. Pathavidhdtu in conjunction with 
the Viyodhatu produces the upward pressure. The water above is supported 
by water below. Heat or cold is the Tejodhütu, while fluidity ıs the 
Apodhatu. Apodhatu is the element of cohesion. This element makes 
scattered particles of matter cohere and gives rise to the conception of 
‘body’. When solid bodies are melted this element becomes more prominent 
in the resulting fluid. The elements of extension (Pathavidhátu) and cohesion 
(Apodhatu) are so closely interrelated that when cohesion ceases extension - 
disappears. Tejodhatu is the element of heat and cold. Both heat and cold 
are included 1n the Tejodhàtu because they possess the power of maturing 
bodies. It is the vitalising energy. Preservation and decay are due to this 
element. It has the power to regenerate matter by itself. Vaàyodhtau is 
inseparably connected with heat. Any sort of movement is caused by this 
element. Motion is regarded as the force or the generator of heat. Thus 
the four great elements rather coexist and are inseparable. They are called 
Mahabhiitas or Great Essentials as they are invariably found in the material 
substances ranging from the infinitesimally small cell to the most massive 
object. 


Dependent on the Mahabhutas are the four subsidiary material qualities 
of colour (=Vanna), smell (=Gandha), taste (Rasa) and nutritive essence 
(=Oja). Every matter is constituted by these eight co-existing forces (=Attha 
Kalàpas) Even an atom is constituted by these eight co-exising factors. 


The fact that Rüpas arise in four ways such as Kamma, Cita, Utu and 
Áhara will be novel idea to modren thinkers. All these four sources can 
be brought under one's control. Man is responsible for the creation of his 
own material phenomena, desirable or undersirable. 


Man accumulates Kamma in his previous births and that Kamma plays 
a great role than the hereditary parental cells and genes in the formation 
of a man or woman. As for instance the Buddha inherited the reproductive 
cells and genes from His parents, but He inherited 32 exceptional features 
in his body as the result of His past meritorious deeds. 


Therefore, according to the Abhidhamma Philosophy, the Rüpa also 
plays a vital role in mundane and supramundane points of view and so 
Rüpa has been included in the list of paramatthas (=ultumate entities). 
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ROLE OF BUDDHISM IN THE PRESENT CHANGING WORLD 
Subhra Barua 


We are living in the atomic age when sweeping changes arc taking 
place in the world. Inventions of science have changed almost every 
aspect of human civilization. Science has become so much a part and 
parcel of our daily life and we take its many boons. In the modern age 
development in science and technology has come in the form of both a 
blessing and a curse. It 1s a curse to the extent it has put destructive 
weapons in the hands of men. In spite of the rapid expansion of knowledge 
through the advancement of science, there appears to be a steady deterioration 
of human values. Because ‘‘Science, without religion, has proved itself to 
be like a ship without a rudder, chaotic in direction—an insufficient 
vessle.''! Science, 1f rightly used (samma payoga), is a boon for mankind 
and it leads to happiness and its wrong use (miccha payoga) causes 
destruction and it brings suffering. Today man continues to decline spiritually 
because they have created the impression that material factors are the only 
things that determine human progress. Modern materialistic ideology gives 
no place to religion and spiritual development. Conflict and hatred which 
is the result of tanhà or greed, is the outcome of man's reaction and it 
brings suffering and people want to obtain relief from their material 
frustrations, confusion, turmoil through harmful means. 


Buddhism presents a new valuation in the form of religious expression. 
It shows a direct path to the ultimate goal of man and the final deliverance 
from misery. In Buddhism we have a religion that is rational, humanitarian 
and m accordance with the priniciples of science, one deals with material 
truths while the other confines itself to moral and spiritual truths. Buddhism 
is not concerned with theories which may be accepted as truth today and 
thrown away or disproved tomorrow. Reality and truth are always the 
same and that cannot be altered In discovering the Dharma, the Buddha 
applied much the same method as a scientist. He said, ‘‘come, examine, 
practise and analyse my teaching for yourself’. Buddhism is to be learnt 
and then put into practice in the course of one's daily life, for without 
practice one cannot find the truth. Special stress is laid upon the cultivation 
and sound training of the mind, as being more important than act of mere 
devotion. In Buddhism mind is the foremost thing. As the Dhammapada 
says-‘manopubbangama dhammi manosetthi manomaya’- ‘All mental 
phenomena have mind as their forerunner ; they have mind as their chief ; 
they are mind made'. Buddhism asserts that of all things the mind is pre- 
eminent. All that we are 1s the result of what we have thought. From evil 
thoughts, words and deeds, we experience ill or pain. From good thoughts, 
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words and deeds we experience pleasure or happiness. It is a simple 
religious doctrine not based on faith, miracle or theology. It is to be 
understood by our own experience in our daily life. Buddhism does not 
require a man to renounce the home life and go into homelessness unless 
he feels so. He taught that man becomes high or low not on the basis of 
birth but according to his action. A man's real destiny is in his own hands. 
He must walk 1n the Noble Path by using his own sight, his own strength, 
his own judgment and will. Buddha himself is not a saviour who claims 
to possess the power of washing away others’ sins. Buddhism wants to 
make an ideal human being who 1s neither overindulgent nor over-austere. 
The religion of Lord Buddha is the excellent expression of humanism and 
humanitarianism. The Principles of Paficasila? viz. non-killing (Panatipata 
veramanl) non-stealing (adinnádànà veramanl) non-adultery (kadmesu 
micchácarà veramani), non lying (musavadá veramant) and non- intoxication 
(surà-meraya-majja-pamüdatthánà veramanl) given by the Buddha to his 
lay followers to be observed, are the minimum code of behaviour necessary 
for the functioning of a civilized harmonious society. In his First Sermon 
(Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta) to the five ascetics?, Buddha analysed 
and expounded the Four Noble Truths (Cattàri Arrya-Saccüni), which is 
the foundation and essence of Buddhism. Buddha 1s known as the peerless 
physician (bhisakko). Buddha's method of exposition of the Four Noble 
Truths is comparable to that of a physician. As a physician, he first 
diagnosed the illness, next he discovered the cause, then considered its 
removal and lastly applied the medicine or remedy. Suffering (Dukkha) is 
illness, craving (tanha) is the arising or the root cause of illness (Dukkha 
samudaya), through the removal of craving the illness is removed and that 
is cure (Dukkha nirodha that is Nibbana) and the remedy is Noble Fightfold 
Path (Anyo Atthangiko Maggo) which leads to the complete cessation of 
suffering. Atthangiko Maggo consists of right view, right resolve, right 
speech, right action, nght livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and 
right concentration and these eight constituents can be classed into Sila, 
Samadhi and Pafifia which are the three important milestones on the 
Buddhist path of meditation. Right Speech (Samma Vaca) consists in 
abstaining from telling lies, from making slanderous speech, from speaking 
harsh language and from vain talks, Right Action (Samma Kammanta) 1s 
twofold, positive in stating what one should do, negative on showing what 
one should refrain from doing. The negative aspect is expressed not to kill, 
not to steal, not to commit adultery and not to take intoxicating liquors 
and drugs. The positive aspect is expressed—acts conducive to the well 
being of one self and others. Right Livelihood (Samma Ajiva) means 
purity of livelihood. It means abstaining from all such trades and occupations 
which cause injury to the welfare of other beings, ın flesh, in intoxicating 
drinks and in poison. These three are arranged under the group of Morality 
(Sila). Right Effort (Samma Vayama) is the four Great Efforts to avoid 
the arising of evil, to stamp out all evils that have already arisen, to 
develop good and beneficial states of mind and to maintain these states 
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when they have arisen. Right Mindfulness (Samma Sati) ıs the 
recollectedness in all the activities of the body and mind which are 
directed along the path. Right Concentration (Sammi Samadhi) is the 
absorption of the mind, the fixing of the mind upon a single object. These 
three are arranged under the group of concentration (Samadhi). Right 
Understanding (Samma Ditthr) means a right comprehension of Law, the 
complete grasp of the three characteristics of existence (Tilakkhana), 
namely transitoriness (Anicca), painfulness (Dukkha) and soullessness 
(Anatti) Right Intention (Sammà Samkappa)-Through Right Intention a 
man can free himself from all aspirations of selfish desire, ill will, hatred 
and violence in all spheres of life, individual as well as social. These two 
are arranged under the group of Wisdom (Pafifia), This Noble Eightfold 
Path, which irrespective of time and space, caste or colour promotes 
happiness for all according to the degree of its practice. 


Nothing is permanent in the mundane world. Accoding to the law of 
impermanency, everything is changing in the world, may be for the better 
or for the worse. It cannot be stopped or prohibited. Buddhism has been 
and will be relevant in this changing world because impermanency is one 
of the three fundamental principles of the foundation of Buddhism. Buddha's 
doctrine of Paticca Samuppüda, the law of Inter-Dependent Origination 
revealed to the world that there is no supreme power of universal soul as 
the origin of the universe. If anything happens in the world, there must 
be a cause behind. Every action produces an effect. Action or kamma is 
therefore regarded as the law of cause and effect. Kamma refers to all 
kinds of intentional actions whether mental, verbal or physical that 1s 
thought, words and deeds. Kamma means all moral and immoral volition. 
The past influences the present. The past and present influence the future 
and the responsibility for using the present moment for good or bad 
depends on each individual. Mind originally is pure and radiant, but by 
the association with evil and impure qualities it becomes itself evil and 
impure. The law of kamma is entirely governed by the law of mind and 
a conscious action yields fruits appropriate to its mental nature. Each 
person is responsible of what he will become. No one else either deserves 
ithe credit for his happiness or the blame for his misery. Whatever we sow 
we must reap. Buddhism does not point to a soul that transmigrates, it 
points to a continuum of cause and effect. The personality of one life is 
the result of the actions of the preceding current of existences. Doctrine 
of Paticca Samuppüda is completely scientific because from human beings 
to smallest creatures are under the law of cause and effect. As Buddhist 
ethics is based on natural law of Kamma it is valid anywhere and in any 
age however the world may be changing. According to Buddhist psychology 
greed (lobha), hatred (dosa) and ignorance (moha) are at the root of all 
immoral actions and their opposites are at the root of moral actions. Moral 
actions need to be developed and immoral actions must be exterminated. 
Suffering will exist as long as there is craving. As the Buddha says this 
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world is an 1cchavigháta, one full of disappointment. We may not be able 
to change the happenings, but certainly we can change ourselves If the 
thing is unalterable, then maintain a happy resignation to the inevitable. 
That does not mean that we should simply bow down to all adversaries 
of life. As long as there is a chance, we will try to save tbe situation. 
A modern poet writes it well- 


"For every ailment under the sun 
there is a remedy, or there is none 
If there be one, try to find it 

If there be none, never mind it''^ 


In every ups and downs of life man should never react and he should 
be equanimous. It is called ‘‘Upekkha’’ (equanimity) ın Buddhism. 


Now the world is passing through a crucial period. Man today is driven 
by uncontrolled greed and envy which create tension, conflict and suffering. 
In this background man's power of reasoning and intelligence get completely 
subjugated and he is unable to see things with correct understanding. Man 
wants to escape from this awkward situation, he wants peace. But the 
escape he seeks 1s not a true liberation. Now the question arises how 
Buddhism or Buddhist way of life can prevent mankind's self-inflicted 
destruction. Buddha had a great insight in analysing human nature. Buddhism 
teaches an individual human being to be good, rational and pure. If 
individuals are free from greed, lust, hatred, jealousy, misunderstanding 
and 1f they attain perfection, the society as a whole will be free from these 
evils and the world will also be perfect. Negative actions lead to different 
types of problems in the family, in the society, in the nation and also in 
the international sphere. Buddha taught that cause of suffering is lust and 
craving for pleasure (tanha) and if the cause of suffering is removed, evil 
or suffering itself will be removed. Individuals and nation should cultivate 
good and avoid evil. If individuals and nations are pure and unselfish in 
mind, action and speech, happiness will follow them. Prosperity and 
progress can come through peace. Peace and happiness comes from 
regulation of mind. In Buddhism wisdom is of the highest importance for 
purification comes through wisdom, through understanding and this is 
wisdom par excellence (Bhavanümayi Pafiid). Any kind of development 
whether it is spiritual, material or social, depends on man himself and he 
has the faculties to overcome evil forces. He does not have to depend on 
anyone else or an external force. A true Buddhist should not pray to be 
saved, but should rely on himself to win his own freedom and this can 
be attained only through Vipassana (Insight) meditation. 


Buddha does not grant favours to those who pray to him and wants 
that instead of these prayers they should meditate which will lead to self- 
control, purification, enlightenment and true liberation by eradicating all 
mental defilements which are the root causes of suffering and rebirth. The 
world which is subject to change is to be understood and realised at the 
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level of Vipassana. It can help the people to overcome his weaknesses, 
to strengthen his purposes, to sublimate his wrong urges, to gain inner 
peace and insight and finally convey him to complete freedom. It is 
difficult to achieve these objectives, unless there is an emphasis on religious 
training. 

Though the major portion of the teaching of the Buddha is devoted to 
the spiritual development of people, the Buddha has analysed problems 
like accumulation of wealth and the advancement of material life because 
happiness depends on economic security, enjoyment of wealth, freedom 
from debt and blameless moral life. He has dealt with these aspects 1n the 
Mangala Sutta, Sigālovāda Sutta and also in other references scattered 
throughout the Pali canon. In the Parabhava Sutta of the Sutta Nipata 
Buddha has preached about the various causes which lead to the decay and 
corruption of being. ''His view on public welfare, social equality, democracy 
in government, religious toleration and understanding can be of immense 
benefit to modern society which is in a state of transition". 5 


All these precepts propagated by the Buddha himself are real, eternal, 
rational and scientific and no religion can satisfy the highest spiritual and 
emotional aspirations of man if it has gone through scientific analysis. 
‘The true reputation of that mighty land of India is not, however, her 
worldly glory, but the profundity of her religious and spiritual culture 
which is the unshakable foundation of the true civilization of man''. At 
present, when the ugly head of war and hatred 1s raising almost everywhere, 
by the Buddha’s message of peace and nonviolence, deviated people of 
the world will realise that the true conquest is the conquest of Dhamma- 
a Dhamma which is rational and universal to mankind which the Emperor 
Asoka had realised long time back and they will realise that compassion, 
righteousness and rightmindedness are greater forces in life than violence 
and aggressiveness. Buddha’s humanism crossed national, racial and 
geographical barriers. The teaching of all the Buddhas is- 

Sabbapüpassa Akaranam 
Kusalassa upasampadü 
Sacittapariyodapanam ’ 

(Not to do evil, to cultivate merit, to purify one's mind) and such a 
teaching does not need any particular label of religion. The practice of 
four Brahmavihiras š Mettà (Loving kindness), Karuni (Compassion), Mudita 
(Altruistic joy) and Upekkhà (equanimity) as taught by the Buddha are 
very relevent today and it is generally believed that ‘‘in this confused 
society Buddhism could again help in lighting a path through the darkness 
of this confusion.” ? I want to finish this article with a quotation of Sri 
Narain Chand Parashar in the 7th International Buddhist Conference held 
in Bodh Gaya in the year 1981-‘‘Let us remember that the message has 
one source and one aim-the desire to wipe the tear of sorrow and remove 
the wrinkles of worry from every human face and the dedication of our 
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lives to promote a society based on Sila and having the fragrance of 
Karuna and Metti born out of Pafifia.’’ 
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USE OF GOLD (SUVANNA) AS REVEALED IN PALI 
LITERATURE 


Dr. Chittaranjan Patra 


In this paper an attempt has been made to throw light on the use of 
gold as revealed in the Pali literature. The paper is mainly based on Pali 
canonical and non-canonical texts which were generally recorded between 
Ist century B.C. and Ist century A.D. 


The writings on minerals and metals in the Pali literature are suprisingly 
Scanty and scattered. The authors of Pali texts were primarily interested 
in religious matter of the Buddha and his teachings but fortunately, the 
compilers of the above topic had some interest in gold, iron, gems, 
minerals, metals, etc. and thus we have benefited from these treatises. 


The second urbanisation in India started around the early part of the 
first millennium B.C. The 6th century B.C. was indeed a turning point for 
the history of India. Settlements which grew into small Janapadas were 
developed into Mahajanapadas, of which four viz., Kosala, Vatsa, Magadha 
and Avanti became full-fledged states. During the time of the Buddha 
there were small towns and large cities. A few of them such as Campa, 
Rajagaha, Savatthi, Saketa, Kosambi and Varanasi (excepting Saketa) were 
the headquarters of contemporary Mahajanapadas. There might have been 
some other places of the same status of commercial headquarters. Other 
cities were Vesali, Mithila, Kapilavatthu, Ujjain, Takkhasila, Puskalavati 
etc. About 62 towns and cities are mentioned in the Pali literature where 
crafts developed and localisation of trade and division of labour were in 
practice. 


The Mulindapafiho gives an idealised description of an ancient city. 
“Fine and regular, measured out into suitable quarters, with trenches and 
ramparts thrown up around it, with strong gateways, watch-towers, and 
battlements, with wide squares and open places and junctions (where two 
roads meet) and cross-ways (where four roads meet) with cleanly and even 
high roads, with regular lines of open shops (bazars), well provided with 
parks, and gardens, and lakes, and lotus-ponds and wells, adorned with 
many kinds of temples to the gods, free from every fault. And then when 
the city stood there in all its glory.'' ! 


The Pali Literature furnishes numerous evidences to various sippas or 
crafts with social and economical position of people associated with them. 
Different kinds of metals were in vogue with various guilds or craftsman. 
The Pali literature? mentions that there are eighteen types of occupations, 
most of which were concerned with various crafts. More or less similar 
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descriptions of profession and craft can be cited from the Milindapafiho, 
Lalitavistara, Divyávadana, Mahfvastu, Jàtaka, etc. 


The Pali literature mentions seven kinds of jewels or ratanas : suvanna 
(gold), rajata (silver) mutta (Pearl, veluriya (beryl) Vajra (diamond), 
pavala (coral) and mani or miscellaneous gems. Among the seven ratanas 
or jewels we like to confine ourselves to the discussion of the use of gold 
in Pali literature. 


Gold is the most precious of all metals sought after due to its international 
and intrinsic value. It has a pleasing colour, lusture, resistant to atmospheric 
and chemical action. Pure gold is yellow in colour, not harmed by any 
acid except acqua Regia, i.e., a mixture of hydrochloric acid and nitric 
acid. 

In India gold is commonly found in quartz veins or reefs, and sometimes 
it may also occur in other rocks of the Dharwad age. Gold is found with 
gravel and sand in stream beds as a result of disintegration of gold bearing 
rocks and concentration at lower levels in the streams. The right place to 
search for gold is neither on high hills nor on the level plains where the 
rvers meander. The likely places are those where the rivers suddenly 
decrease and deposit heavy metals on river beds. 

In Pali suvanna, hirafifia, nikkha, kanaka, cümikára, jatarüpa, herm, 
kaficana and nekkha are commonly used synonyms of gold. 


Gold was widely used at the time of the Buddha. The Buddhist people 
liked it on account of its shinning yellow colour. Common people gifted 
the gold to gods at the time of ntuals. The gold workers manufactured 
different types of objects of gold according to the need of the people. 


Mines were considered to be of supreme importance for the economic 
welfare of the society. India has always been famous for it's mineral 
wealth. The existence of mines and miners can be gathered from the 
metaphoric verse ‘‘And the brick mound, search as you may, contains, No 
veins of iron for the miner's pain.’’* According to Kautilya's Arthasüstra 
*'Bkaraprabhavah kosah, kosat dandah prajüyate/Prthivi. kosadandabhyam 
prapyate kosabhüsana' 5 


The treasury has its source in the mines, from the treasury the army 
comes into being, with treasury and the army, the earth is obtained with 
the treasury as its ornament. According to Megasthenes ''And while the 
soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation, 
it has also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it 
contains much gold and silver, copper and iron ın no small quantity, and 
even tin and other metals which are employed in making articles of use 
and ornaments as well as the implements and accountrements of war.’’® 

The word khanana or to digging (pond, wells, mines etc) has appeared 
in Milindapafiho.’ The commercial importance of mining during the time 
of Pali canons is revealed from the discussion on àkara* which means a 
mine, a mine of jewels (ratna-akara). The Pali literature mentions a large 
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vanety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, lead, tin and 
various kinds of precious metals, crystals (phalikà), gems, diamonds, rubis, 
pearls, and corals.? Besides these we find references of hundreds of 
mineral substances vinaddha-such as salt, collyrium, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion and so on ". It would be the place to mention here some of the 
economic products which were and still are available in the vast ocean. 
These materials were considered then to be too much costly and hence 
occupied a very important place in the economic life. It is said that the 
mighty ocean was the mine of many and diverse treasures, such as, pearl, 
crystal, lapis lazuli, shell, quartz, coral, silver, gold, ruby and cat's eye." 


The utilisation of big-size rocks containing specific minerals involve 
size reduction purification and, in the case of metal extraction, certain 
steps are followed in the process of metallurgy. Size reduction or grinding 
pesam was done under dry condition or under wet condition. Crushing 
resulted in small particles separated from each other by several techniques 
including winnowing or paripavana. " Winnowing is a pneumatic (air) 
separation or purification technique exemplified in the traditional separation 
of rice and husk. All these would naturally lead us to the conclusion that 
mining was undertaken to a very great extent. 


The Director of mines or Akaradhyaksa was supposed to be an expert 
in Sulvasastra or the mineralogical (and water) veins in the rock. " He 
could open up new mines, The ArthaSdstra advised the Director of Mines 
to concentrate on the more accessible mines needing less capital investment 
and yielding large quantities of commodities and big profits over a number 
of years. All big profit mines and metal works should be operated by the 
state itself. All transactions of minerals and metals had to be executed by 
the state only. ^ 


The duties of Suvarnadhyaksah, the superintendent of gold is to see all 
the matters relating to gold. He was supposed to established industrial 
outfits and employ suvannakàaras or goldsmiths, well versed 1n the knowledge 
not only of gold and silver, but also of the alloying elements such as 
copper, iron and gems which had to be set in gold and silver wares. ^ The 
superintendent had to arrange a safe (room) for gold (suvannagabbha) !$ 
to prevent smuggling, theft etc. 


Gold smelting was known as suvannapüka. Gold was purified by the 
process of extraction with molten lead. Gold thus produced was brittle and 
had to be re-smelted. The technique of smelting of gold is vividly discussed 
in the Anguttara-Nikdya. We may quote here from Anguttara-Niküya 
‘Monks, there are gross impurities m gold, such as dust and sand, gravel 
and grit. The dirt-washer or his prentice heaps it into a trough and washes 
it, washes it up and down, and runs the dirt out. 


When this process is abandoned and ended, there still remain moderate 
impurities in gold, such as fine grit and coarse sand. The dirt washer or 
his man repeats the process. When this is abandoned and ended there still 
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remain trifling impurities such as sand and black dust. The dirt-washer and 
his man repeats the process. Therefore the gold-dust alone remains. 


Then the goldsmith or his man heaps the sterling gold into a crucible 
and blows it (till it melts), melts it together but does not run it out of the 
crucible. 


But a time comes, monks, when the goldsmith or his man blows that 
gold till it melts, melts it down and runs it out of the crucible. Then that 
sterling gold is melted, molten, flawless, done with, its impurities strained 
off. It is pliable, workable, glistening no longer brittle, it is capable of 
perfect workmanship. For whatsoever sort of ornament one wishes, be it 
a gold plate, or a ring or necklace, or golden chain, he can make use of 
it for that purpose.” "’ 


In the Digha-Nikaya it is stated that ''just, o king, as a clever potter 
or his apprentice could make, could succeed in getting out of properly clay 
any Shape of vessel he wanted to have or an iron carver out of iron, or 
a goldsmith out of gold.” '* 


Reference may ought to be made here from the Samyutta-Nikaya that 
there are five corruptions of gold. ‘‘Iron, monks, is a corruption of gold 
is neither soft nor.......copper... tin...lead.. silver, monks is a corruption of 
gold, tainted by which corruption of gold is neither soft, nor pliable, nor 
gleaming, nor easily broken up, nor fit for perfect workmanship. These 
monks are the five corruptions of gold.” ? 


From the above discussion certain inferences can be drawn about the 
mode of smelting of gold. Alternate deposits of charcoal mixed with iron 
‚Slay and whitish powder possibly point to a simple method of smelting. 
It consisted in laying several alternate courses of charcoal and iron ore 
covering the entire contents thickly with clay to prevent heat from escaping. 
The side of this simple kiln were possibly circular and provided with 
passegs for the in-take of air and for the escape of gas and out-lets for 
the molten iron. The molten liquid, after collection was cooled by dipping 
into water and then beaten with hammer to drive out the charcoal which 
in course of hammering became reduced. The slag is eliminated and iron 
and steel are brought forth. Thus we see that ancient smelters used 
charcoal as fuel, their hearths were of an 'open' type and they knew the 
use of calcium flux in aiding the smelting process. 


Indians from very ancient times were excessively fond of embellishing 
their bodies with various kinds of ornaments (alamkára). ? Skilled goldsmiths 
(suvannakara) ? and jewellers 2 used to manufacture ornaments of gold. ? 
Various valuable stones, gems and pearls were used in ornaments to satisfy 
those people who loved ornaments with beautiful designs. Some technical 
perfections were attained by the workers in gold. According to V.S. 
Agrawala ‘‘The village goldsmith seated before his miniature cupola, has 
to deal with three kinds of orders. Firstly, new gold or silver in the shape 
of bar or ingot is brought to him to make ornaments. Secondly old 
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ornaments are brought in order to be melted and shaped into new forms. 
In these two cases, he subjects gold to repeated heating and expands it 
by beating, for which the expression is nistapati suvarpam. In the third 
case old ornaments are brought to him in order to be repolished or 
brghtened by heating to look like new ones. For this the ornament is 
heated only once (andsevana) and either rubbed or immersed in a solution 
to be made brighter. This operation was expressed by the cerebralised 
form nishtapati (suvarnam suvarnakdrah)’’. 4 


According to kautilya's Arthasastra for setting jewels in gold, five parts 
of Kfficana (pure gold) and ten parts of gold alloyed with four parts of 
copper or silver were required. Here the pure gold was preserved from the 
impure gold. For setting gold in hollow ornaments, three parts of gold to 
hold the jewels and four parts for the bottom. ? 


Being valuable metal gold was probably used by kings and wealthy 
upper classes. It was mainly used for making different types of ornaments 
and coins. Technologically skilled goldsmiths (Suvannakáras) were engaged 
to make different types of golden works according to the need of the 
society. We also find that the goldsmith might have settled in the town 
where he could cater to the demands of fashion and luxury of the richer 
folk. ?é 


Culavamsa states that such as understood the instruction of boys in the 
art of writing and in the handling of weapons, who were skilled in the 
preparation of magic portions and versed in spirit incantation as well as 
craftsmen possessed of skill in the working of gold and the like he 
(the king) ordered them to move from place to place, practising their 
professions. ? 


Rich vaneties of ornaments referred to in the Pali literature suggest 
that the goldsmith was a very skilful and intelligent craftsman. He used 
not only metals, such as silver, gold, brass, copper etc. but also precious 
stones and gems etc. for manufacturing his articles. He must have been 
familiar with tha art of cutting and polishing * and the technique of setting 
Jewels in ornaments. 


The goldsmith not only engaged themselves to make ornaments for the 
beautification of the people but they were also engaged by the king to 
erect dams. ? 


From the canonical and non canonical Pali literature we find that gold 
was used for different purposes. Vinaya Pitaka mentions golden handles, 
blades and thimbles of gold. ‘‘Now at that time the chabbagiya bhikkhus 
used various kinds of long handles to their blades, made of silver, and 
made of gold....’’ 30 


The Buddha was strictly prohibited to use these types of golden articles. 
The Bhikkhus were not allowed to accept gold. 


“Neither is silver and gold allowed to the Sákyaputtiya samanas, nor 
do they accept, nor take it in change.” ?! 
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“Whatever Bhikkhu shall received gold or silver, or get some one to 
receive it for him, or allow it to be kept in deposit for him-that is a 
pacittiya offence involving forfeiture ?, The guilty bhikkhu has to give up 
the gold or silver to the community. Then when an &raàmika or an upüsika 
comes, it is to be given to him, to buy ghee or oil with it for the Sangha, 
and whatever is brought 1s the common property of all the Sangha, save 
the guilty bhikkhu. Should the layman object to undertake the spending 
of the gold or silver, he is to be asked to throw it away, or if this cannot 
be managed, then, as a last resource, some bhikkhu is to be formally 
appointed ‘‘Bullion-remover’’ and he is to go and throw it away 
somewhere.” 33 


Samyutta-Nikaya mentions that the recluses who were the son of 
Sükyaputta could not accept gold and silver. ‘‘....Rejected by them are 
gems and gold. They have done with gold and silver, the five sensual 
desire delights are also permitted. You may down-right aver, headman, of 
him to whom the taking of gold and silver is permitted that he 1s not a 
recluse by nature.’’ 3 


Golden cloth (singivanna) was used by the people according to the 
Digha-Nikaya. ‘‘And the Mallian Pukkusa presented the pair of robes of 
cloth of gold, burnished and ready for wear, to the Exalted One, saying 
“Lord, this pair of robes of burnished cloth of gold 1s ready for wear. May 
the Exalted One show me favour and accept it at my hands’’. ? 


The Digha-Nikaya also mentions the tiles of gold, railing of gold, a 
flight of golden steps with balustrades of gold etc. ''And those lotus 
ponds, Ananda, were faced with tiles of four kinds. One kind of tiles was 
of gold, and one of silver, and one of beryl, and one of crystal. And to 
each of those lotus ponds, Ananda, there were four flights of steps, of four 
different kinds. One flight of steps was of gold, and one of silver, and one 
of beryl, and one of crystal.’ * 


“The flight of golden steps had balustrades of gold, with the cross bars 
and figure-head of silver. The flight of silver steps had balustrades of 
silver, with the cross bars and the figure-head of gold...And round these 
lotus-ponds there ran, Ananda, a double railing. One railing was of gold, 
and one was silver. The golden railing had its post of gold and its cross 
bars and its capital of silver. The silver railing had its posts of silver and 
its cross bars and its capitals of gold...’’” 

According to Digha-Nikaya gold was also used to make of golden 
chamber, golden couch,” a network of gold bells, ? wrapping of gold, 
divans of gold, leaves and fruits of gold * suvannamala " etc. 


The Samyutta-Nikaya mentions eighty thousand couches of solid gold 
and silver ''... And I had eighty thousand couches of solid ivory, of solid 
wood, of solid gold and silver.” * 


In the Suttanipata it is mentions. ‘“Then the Sakyas showed to (the Isi) 
called Asita, the child, the prince who was like shining gold, manufactured 
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by a very skilful (smith) in the mouth of a forge, and beaming in glory 
and having a beautiful appreance.’’ ^ 


From the Játaka stories we come to know that the peoples used a large 
variety of golden ornaments, viz., bracelets (hatthattharand), rings (muddik&), 
necklaces (mālā), ear-rings (kundala), waistbands (mekhalà), hair— pins 
zones (bandhana), anklets (kayüura), crests for the turbans. 9 


The Jataka stories suggest that rich people and kings used gold vessels 
for eating and drinking. * The art of inlaying was well known. Chains and 
bedsteads used by the kings were inlaid with gold.“ Mahajanaka Jütaka 
mentions that at the time of royal consecretion golden vessel 
(Suvannabhikürena) was used. ^ 


In the gabled chamber (kutdgira) wrought of gold is used where the 
king often stayed and enjoyed in the company of his kinsfolk or with 
many a lady fair. * The gambling hall was furnished with silver tables and 
golden dice. *° 


The barber of king used golden tongs for his hair style. * Kings wore 
turbans with crests adorned with jewels had golden and pearl necklaces 
round the neck, ? and the dress of the king was finest silk and wool and 
the king used golden slippers on feet. 


At the time of festive occasions the state elephant was adorned in 
bright array with girths of gold. * Gold was also used to make royal dias 5 
and throne. * Another interesting feature of gold industry was the preparation 
of golden mirrors ? by giving fine polish to the surface of the metal. 
Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or sayings of 
importance. * Ornaments were made not only for people but for animals 
also, as we often notice kings fond of adorning their elephants and horses 
with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold. °° 


Mention has been made suvannavithi (golden street) in Indra's town 
**,.. at that moment Sakka, king of heaven, contemplating the splendid city 
of the gods, ten thousands leagues in extent, and the golden street sixty 
leagues long.’’ © 


Cucumbers of gold$' and Suvannardjahamsa (golden coloured royal 
mallard) have also been found in the Jütaka stories. ''Me thought, sir, I 
saw a village crow, in which dwelt the whole of the ten vices, escorted 
by a retinue of those birds which, because of their golden sheen, are called 
Royal Golden Mallards. What shall come of it ?'' € 


"Once upon a time, in the first cycle of the world's history, the 
quardrupeds chose the lion as their king, the fishes the monster-fish, 
Ananda, and the birds the Golden Mallard..'' © 


We find several references to gold in the Culavamsa. Gold was said 
to be one of sacrificial gifts. According to Culavamsa gold was gifted at 
the time of sacrificial festival. The people bore with them for the sacrificial 
festival umbrellas of gold and pearl, golden fly-whisks, inlaid with pearls, 
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banners of gold and pearl, wreaths set with gold and pearl, further golden 
and silver jars, fans of gold and silver, golden and silver vases, golden 
and silver shells, golden and silver bowls, golden and silver urns, 
golden and silver basins, golden and silver mirrors, golden and silver 
banana trees, tiny shells of gold and silver, golden and silver horses, 
golden and silver elephants, as well as countless silver and golden lamp- 
stands, © 


According to Culavamsa gift of gold is also made to the poor, the 
helpless and the brahmanas. The king had a thousand jars of gold filled 
in with pearls and on the top of each he placed a costly jewels and 
presented (it) to a thousand brabmanas whom he fed with milk rice in pure 
jewelled goblets, as well as golden threads. © 


Gold was extensively used in temples and kings mainly donated the 
gold stuff, golden images and golden ware for the beautification of temples. © 


Gold was used to write down the sacred scriptures. *’ The king ordered 
his man to write down the whole Ratanasutta upon a golden plate. At 
a cost of nine thousand six hundred (kahàpanas) he in his piety had a 
magnificent golden book made. On its golden leaves he had many suttantas 
inscribed, such as the Dhammacakka Sutta and others. © 


Among other things we have references to golden platters,” golden 
sun, " golden flower, 2 golden images of the Buddha, ? golden casket, 14 
golden lotus flower, ^ golden pillars, golden chamber, ” golden column, ? 
cave of gold,” doors and windows of gold, ® beds made of gold. *! 


We find the use of gold in the performance of funeral rites ‘‘In the 
sacrificial hall, the priests performed the fire ritual, The servitors placed 
the body of the king (Dasaratha) on a litter and conveyed it thence 
weeping and lamenting, scattering golden cions, and silver flowers and 
laying cloths before the bier, they proceeded on their way, while before 
the palace, sandal wood ambergris and incense were kindled.'' 82 


Apart from gold used in making ornaments, it was also used in 
medicines, Susruta mentions ‘‘Gold has a sweet and agreeable teste, acts 
as a tonic or restorative elixir, imparts rotundity to the body and subdues 
the action of all the three deranged bumours of the body. It is cooling and 
antitoxic in its potency and in investigates the eye sight.” ® 


Thefts of gold are also available in the Jataka stories. Punishment for 
this act was also inflicted by the king's men. We have seen that the 
king’s men arrested an innocent man in charge of theft of the queen’s 
pearl-necklace and forced him to plead guilty of charge. * Matsya Purana 
mentions ‘‘one who does not confer a promised gift on some one should 
be fined of gold. A disobedient servant should be fined 8 rattis of gold 
along with his unpaid wages.’’ ® 


Gold was also used for making gold coins. Nikkha (Vedic Niska) refers 
to a golden coin or a weight of gold equal to 15 suvannas in the 
Anguttara-NikSya. * Gold coins occur in the Arthasastra (II-14) and in the 
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Jatakas, e.g/, the nikkha, " the suvanna **, and the suvannamüsaka, ? 
Kahapana also sometimes appears as a gold coin. ? 


The goods of gold manufactured by industrial workers would have 
been distributed far and wide through the channel of brisk inland and 
overseas trade. So ‘‘there is every reason to believe that there was a great 
and continual commercial intercourse between East and West from a very 
early time by way of Palmyra and Mesopotamia. Though the intercourse 
by sea was not continued after Solomon's time, gold of ophur, ivory, jade, 
and Eastern gems still found their way to the West”. ?! 


Thus we observe that all these references bear testimony to a highly 
developed and flourishing life in the time of Pali literature. The wearing 
of gold ornaments on different parts of the body, was a common practice 
prevalent among people. The profession of goldsmith was followed by the 
people in those times. The goldsmith made objects as ear-ring, chain, ring, 
necklace, vessels, etc. from gold. Coins of gold appear to have been in 
use in that period. The metallurgical process for obtaining gold was 
already started. 
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ECOLOGICAL WISDOM IN BUDDHISM AND SOME 
TRIBAL CULTURE 


Dr. Bandana Mukhopadhyay 


Today Ecology plays a dominant part in world politics and world 
philosophy. In this paper an attempt has been made to re-evaluate Buddhism 
from this perspective. We further have endeavoured to show that the roots 
of this trend of thought can be traced to earlier schools of Indian religion 
and culture as well as the age-old tribal culture 1n various parts of the 
world. 


Ecological aspects of Buddhism :- 


Respect for nature as evident in some tribal culture was developed to 
an extraodinary degree by the religion of Buddhism. It is well known that 
the basic tenets of Buddhism are equality, friendship, equanimity of nund, 
kindness and universal love. In fact kindness and love in Buddhistic 
concept transcends human sociey and extends to all of nature, including 
animals and even trees. Destruction of these forms of life was consiciously 
kept at a minimal level. Thus Buddhism preached a doctrine of love and 
compassion that reminds us of Christianity but also surpasses it by adding 
a new dimension. Compassion now embraces not merely all humankind 
but the whole living world. In this regard we cite a few relevant examples 
from the Dhammapada. Remarkable are the verses 311-313! of the 
Dhammapada. Commentary of this part of the Dhammapada narrates that 
Buddha forbade his followers to unnecessarily destroy even a clump of 
green grass which was believed to contain a form of life. ''If anyone 
unnecessarily cuts off tree one would have to suffer for his evil work. 2 
This awareness, apparently, originated 1n pre-buddhistic Hindu or aboriginal 
animistic culture and Buddha respected it. Again from the Pali texts? it 
is assumed that beautiful and peaceful woodlands like Venuvana, Migadaya, 
Jetavana etc, were maintaned for sages and thinkers to ponder and meditate 
there in silence-Vipassand Le. a form of meditation in which a meditator 
listens only to his own breathing sounds and ethereal music. 


This noise-free environment was explicitly mentioned as a desirable 
and necessary requirement and this is a striking statement in view of the 
present day problem of noise pollution in many parts of the modern world. 


Likewise, there are references to sacred groves. These areas with 
natural growth unhindered by the woodcutters’ axe automatically served 
as shelter and feeding ground of birds and various animals like deer etc. 
They were thus a sort of urban or rural sancturary for wildlife. In the pali 
texts we further notice the existence of Protected Forest (Rakkhita Vana) * 
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The Kosambaka vatthu of the Dhammapada commentary clearly indicates 
that animals like Parileyyaka, the elephant possess something akin to what 
we call 'Mind, or in other words, 'rationality', which in some respects 
resembles that of human beings. This elephant was not satisfied with food 
and shelter, he prized liberty. This is in conformity with the very recent 
trend of European conservationists. The famous Born Free Foundation is 
a protaganist of such animals rights. The Western ''animals rights activists”? 
believed that at least the advanced animals like elephants, dolphins, tigers, 
lions etc. should not be confined to Zoo even if there be enough food and 
veterinary care. 


Verse 49? of the Dhammapada ''describes peaceful co-existence of 
bees and flowers” ; they have a complementary and compatible lifestyle. 
Bees take honey but do not destroy flowers and such should be the 
relationship between the wiseman and society. This way of life highlights 
the modern concepts of social ecology, that tends to safeguard the social 
balance. Involvement of a social worker or teacher in local factionalism 
will lead to social hazard, undoubtedly it is a fact that a teacher or a social 
worker sbould attempt to help the society. The way of life of the wise 
men connotes a balanced approach, no over exploitation or plundering of 
Nature or society. Here the analogy of the relation with flower and bee 
is significant. Although it is not clear from the commentary whether 
people of these days knew the role of (Bhramara) Bumble bee and the 
honey bee, our present knowledge of this aspect strengthens what Buddha 
wants to convey. 


From the pali texts including the Dhammapada Atthakatha® we know 
that certam flowers like Tagara, Mallika, Kamimi etc. well known for 
perfume, were cultivated during that period with care. 


In the Asokan Edicts emphasis is laid on preserving medicinal plants. 
These clearly hint at conservation measures and sustained yield rather than 
careless plundering of nature. Other conservation oriented Rock Edicts 
have been discussed in the Journal of the Bihar Puravid Parishad. ’ 


Buddhism, as we know, dicouraged the cruelty of animal sacrifice and 
led to widespread vegetarianism. Vegetarianism 1s a good ecological strategy, 
for, since 'all flesh is grass'. consumption of meat is a wasteful procedure. 
It implies loss of energy in converting grass or leaves into flesh by a factor 
of six to eight. With increasing human population vegetarianism is therefore 
the more desirable alternative. 

Pre-Buddhistic Indian Scenerio 

In India we are familiar with a philosophy of living in harmony with 
nature. The Aranyüni Sukta of vedic period hints at a realization of the 
sacred mystique of forests but it is nothing like the explicit statement of 
Seattle. * Traditionally the so called Aryans were largely pastoralists and 
we find a strong streak of sacrificing animals including the cow. Just as 
in the Biblical culture that fattened calf was offered to the guest and in 
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fact, in Sanskrit, Goghna signified the killing of a cow for a guest on a 
certain occasion. ? At the same time we also find numerous references to 
sacrificing animals for religious and festive occasions. Caraka Sarmhita" 
relates a story of how king Prisadhra sacrificed so many cattle that the 
gory deeds and perhaps the lack of milch-cows became a source of 
consternation. Beef eating was then discouraged according to one version. 
In other parts of the samh/fa we note repeated references to meat eating 
and the best and most tasteful meat were said to be those of hare, cow, 
deer, peacock, partridge etc. In more recent times the cow and the peacock 
have been considered to be sacrosanct. These later trends might have been 
caused by the influence of Mahavira and Buddha but appreciation of 
vegetarianism was also recognized by certain Schools of thought. In 
Vanaparba of the Mahābhārata, for example, we find that seven days of 
vegetarianism while wroshiping the goddess Sakambhari, entitles one of 
acquire a large measure of punya (merit). Respect for all forms of Nature 
is also evident in certain Indian tribals who are likely to have reamined 
largely isolated from the mainstream of both Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Such a remarkable exmple is that of the Rajmahal Hill people whose 
reluctance to kill tigers might surprise even the modern anglo-saxon 
conservationists. Only when a man-eater was encountered they asked 
permission of God to kill it and vowed not to kill another unless a new 
man-eater would arise. Agian, Cumming relates the experience of 
Campbell, namely a farmer bacame extremely angry when his young son 
shot a tiger and said, ''I never injured them (tigers), they never injured 
me and while there was peace between us I went among them without fear 
of danger." 12 


Reluctance of cutting down living trees was also very common among 
many Indians. Thapar? describes the exact wordings of an Indo-chinese 
tribal people who asked pardon of the tree-god and the tiger, the king of 
the forest before chopping off trees at the behest of the colonial rulers. 
A less extreme but still remarkable custom is that of certain rural people 
in Bengal who offer cakes to jackels on a festive occasion (when cakes 
are customarily prepared). The jackal was a nuisance in the villages and 
yet there was this ritual offering implying tolerance or even sympathy just 
as a mishcievous child in the family was entitled to this measure of good 
will and hospitality. 

About 500 years ago Jambajee formulated a new religion, the Bisnoi 
(twenty nine), preaching twenty nine commandments many of which are 
based on ecological truth and non violence. More recently the Chipkoists 
came to limelight. All these may have been the product of an undercurrent 
of Indian tradition-the Mahavira and the Buddha trend. 


Conclusion. 


Perhaps we can now conclude that some aspects of Buddhism might 
offer a sulution for saving the world today. These are based on what the 
contemporary ecologists term as ''sustainable development, reducing greed'', 
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relinquishing the desire to plunder nature and human society. Though 
Buddhism soared to a lofty spiritual height, the roots of a sustainable, 
ecological balance and compassionate way of life can also be traced back 
to the culture of certain ancient tribes. In the words of Buddha: what I 
teach to you has already been said by others, by my predecessors.’’ '4 
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